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Executive  Summary 


The  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  (NEPA)  requires  federal  agencies  to 
address  environmental  impacts  when  making  decisions  about  their  major  actions. 
That  does  not  mean  that  decisions  are  forced  or  precluded  by  environmental 
considerations;  NEPA  expects  decision-makers  to  balance  environmental  impact 
factors  and  associated  liabilities  with  other  critical  factors  such  as  mission  capa¬ 
bility,  cost-effectiveness,  and  schedules.  Early  integration  of  NEPA  considera¬ 
tions  into  broad  planning  processes  is  not  only  mandatory,  but  it  also  can  save  a 
great  deal  of  expense  and  delay  later  in  the  implementation  of  a  proposed  action. 

While  the  U.S.  Army’s  stated  environmental  vision  is  to  be  a  national  leader  in 
environmental  and  natural  resources  stewardship,  it  does  not  have  a  clearly  ar¬ 
ticulated  NEPA  program.  Responsibilities  are  not  defined  well  and  the  necessary 
performance  measurement  tools  and  technical  support  capabilities  have  not  been 
established.  The  Army’s  planning  processes  for  major  programs  (i.e.,  military 
construction,  installation  land-use  and  master  planning,  base  realignment  and 
closure,  exercises  and  training,  and  major  weapon  systems  acquisition)  do  not 
integrate  NEPA  considerations  until  too  late  in  the  planning  process,  if  at  all.  The 
senior  decision-makers  for  those  major  programs  should  be  supported  by  a  staff 
capable  of  ensuring  that  environmental  issues  are  considered,  of  monitoring 
NEPA  activities,  and  of  initiating  technical  assistance  and  corrective  actions  when 
necessary. 

We  considered  several  methods  of  establishing  an  effective  NEPA  program  for 
the  Army,  and  we  recommend  the  following  organization  and  process: 

♦  The  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Installation  Management  should  publish  a 
NEPA  program  master  plan  to  guide  the  development,  execution,  and 
continual  improvement  of  the  Army’s  environmental  planning  efforts.  We 
have  provided  a  proposed  plan  that  includes  environmental  planning  ob¬ 
jectives,  responsibilities,  and  program  performance  measures. 


iii 


♦  The  Office  of  the  Director  of  Environmental  Programs  (ODEP)  should 
establish  a  NEPA  program  manager  within  ODEP  to  provide  policy  direc¬ 
tion  and  establish  program  goals  and  activities. 

♦  ODEP  should  task  the  U.S.  Army  Environmental  Center  (USAEC)  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  NEPA  Technical  Center  of  Excellence  to  provide  analytic  and 
data  support  to  the  Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Army  (HQDA);  pro¬ 
vide  technical  NEPA  support  to  field  activities;  and  serve  as  a  quality 
control  point  for  all  Army-generated  NEPA  documents. 

♦  USAEC  should  execute  the  above  tasking,  maximizing  delegation  to  avoid 
the  need  for  new  positions.  We  recommend  a  “tiger  team”  approach  for 
technical  support  and  contracted  maintenance  of  a  document  repository. 
USAEC  should  provide  routine  program  information  (as  defined  in  the 
NEPA  program  master  plan),  provide  or  coordinate  HQDA-level  NEPA 
review  of  decision  documents  identified  by  ODEP,  manage  the  activities 
of  the  technical  support  effort  and  of  the  repository,  and  continue  coordi¬ 
nation  to  ensure  the  quality  of  supporting  data. 

♦  The  Headquarters,  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  should  designate  a  dis¬ 
trict  office  as  the  primary  source  of  NEPA  support  contracts.  That  desig¬ 
nated  office  should  establish  basic  ordering  agreements  with  several 
qualified  contractors  in  multiple  disciplines.  USAEC  and  installations 
should  then  use  that  district  office  to  perform  the  NEPA  contracts  man¬ 
agement  function  for  installation  support.  We  recommend  selection  of  the 
Huntsville  District  Office,  located  in  Alabama,  for  that  function. 

Well-informed  planning  and  decision-making  will  play  a  critical  role  in  ensuring 
that  the  Army  can  achieve  its  environmental  stewardship  vision.  Complying  with 
NEPA  imposes  a  minimal  burden;  failing  to  consider  NEPA  can  create  enormous 
expenses  and  delays. 
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Chapter  1 

Background 


Regulatory  Framework 

The  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  (NEPA)  was  enacted  in  1969  to  promote 
good  environmental  planning  practices  among  all  federal  agencies.  NEPA  re¬ 
quires  all  federal  agencies  to  consider  the  potential  environmental  impacts  and 
reasonable  alternatives  to  their  major  actions  prior  to  irreversible  and  irretrievable 
commitment  of  resources;  to  coordinate  relevant  aspects  of  such  decisions  with 
other  appropriate  federal,  state,  and  local  governments;  and  to  solicit  inputs  from 
concerned  private  organizations  and  individuals  when  proposing  federal  actions 
that  may  have  significant  effects  on  their  communities  and  the  environment. 

The  President’ s  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  (CEQ)  developed  an  adminis¬ 
trative  procedure,  commonly  known  as  the  “NEPA  process,”  to  implement  the 
intent  and  spirit  of  NEPA.  This  process  establishes  steps  that  must  be  followed  to 
document  the  inclusion  of  environmental  concerns  when  agencies  make  decisions 
on  proposed  actions.  See  Appendix  A  for  a  description  of  the  NEPA  process. 
However,  the  CEQ  refrained  from  issuing  detailed  guidance  on  NEPA  imple¬ 
mentation,  deferring  to  the  individual  agencies  to  determine  how  best  to  fit  these 
considerations  into  their  various  planning  processes. 

Although  the  regulations  are  generally  perceived  to  be  a  source  of  unnecessary 
burden,  this  is  not  their  intent.  In  fact,  in  order  to  minimize  unnecessary  docu¬ 
mentation,  CEQ  regulations  specify  that  brevity  (but  completeness)  is  desirable 
and  unneeded  volume  is  to  be  avoided;  additionally,  where  actions  have  been 
determined  over  time  to  have  no  significant  impact,  they  may  be  identified  as  a 
class  of  “categorical  exclusions”  specifically  listed  in  applicable  regulations. 

The  principal  enforcement  mechanisms  under  NEPA  are  judicial,  principally  in 
the  form  of  injunctions  (i.e.,  delays).  Aside  from  the  environmental  impacts  or 
regulatory  burdens  that  may  be  created  by  improperly  planned  Army  actions, 
failure  to  integrate  environmental  considerations  into  planning  or  to  take  the 
procedural  steps  required  by  NEPA  can  lead  to  long  and  costly  delays  in  U.S. 
Army  projects. 

With  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  the  public  is  less  inclined  to  look  the  other  way  in 
the  name  of  military  readiness,  and  NEPA  offers  an  excellent  tool  for  individuals 
and  groups  to  gain  leverage  over  the  Army  in  advancing  their  own  agendas. 

While  it  is  unusual  for  such  opposition  to  lead  to  permanent  injunctions  that 
actually  degrade  operational  readiness  or  mission  capabilities,  the  litigation  proc- 
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ess  involves  delay  and  expenses;  court  decisions  can  lead  to  additional  studies  or 
documentation,  further  project  delays,  and  extensive  mitigation  projects.  All 
these  costs  must,  in  the  end,  be  financed  by  diverting  resources  away  from  some 
other  mission  requirement. 

NEPA  and  the  Army 


The  Army’s  environmental  vision  is  to  be  a  national  leader  in  environmental  and 
natural  resource  stewardship  for  present  and  future  generations.  To  the  maximum 
extent  possible,  environmentally  sustainable  operations  are  an  integral  part  of  all 
Army  missions  at  all  Army  installations.  The  extensive  interaction  of  environ¬ 
mental  issues  with  other  activities  demands  that  environmental  considerations 
become  an  integral  part  of  Army  planning  and  decision-making  processes.  Given 
these  goals,  when  reduced  to  its  essentials,  NEPA  requires  little  more  than  that  the 
Army’s  planning  processes  conform  to  the  Army’s  stated  environmental  goals. 

Since  the  passage  of  NEPA  in  1969,  Congress  has  enacted  and  amended  many 
other  environmental  laws  that  address  specific  pollution  or  natural  resource 
protection  issues.  Unlike  NEPA,  those  laws  contain  aggressive  enforcement 
mechanisms,  including  personal  civil  and  criminal  penalties  for  those  responsible 
for  violations.  A  series  of  congressional  and  Presidential  actions  have  waived 
federal  agency  sovereignty,  requiring  the  Army  to  comply  with  all  these  environ¬ 
mental  laws  and  related  state  and  local  laws.  As  a  result,  from  being  among  the 
least-regulated  activities  in  the  country  in  the  1970s,  the  Army  has  become  among 
the  most  heavily  regulated  in  the  1990s. 

Aside  from  the  undesirable  environmental  consequences  of  a  proposed  action,  as 
addressed  by  NEPA,  there  may  be  extensive  and  costly  regulatory  burdens  associ¬ 
ated  with  taking  any  action  that  will  require  new  exposure  to  environmental 
compliance  requirements.  In  addition  to  the  drain  that  these  requirements  place 
on  other  resources,  many  of  them  are  strictly  procedural  and  do  little  to  protect  the 
environment  directly;  unnecessary  assumptions  of  environmental  consequences 
merely  generate  requirements  for  additional  compliance  funding  without  any 
enhancement  of  the  Army’s  overall  environmental  condition.  Thus,  through  its 
provisions  for  early  considerations  of  impacts,  NEPA  becomes  an  important  ally 
in  controlling  costs  by  considering  the  potential  of  creating  either  an  environ¬ 
mental  impact  or  a  regulatory  burden  as  early  as  possible  in  the  planning  process. 
As  a  result  of  that  early  consideration,  the  Army  is  able  to  develop  cost-effective 
alternatives  and  control  measures.  Conversely,  inadequate  consideration  of  NEPA 
issues  can  result  in  greatly  increased  costs  for  the  overall  project  if  environmental 
mitigation  must  be  injected  as  an  afterthought. 

The  Army  has  invested  considerable  resources  in  the  effort  to  comply  with  NEPA 
requirements,  as  shown  in  Table  1-1.  These  requirements  affect  decisions  in 
several  critical  mission  areas:  construction,  training  and  exercises,  master  plan- 
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Background 


ning,  base  realignment  and  closure,  and  major  weapons  acquisition.  During  the 
past  5  fiscal  years,  over  $200  million  have  been  expended  simply  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  NEPA  documentation  that  is  believed  to  be  necessary  to  establish  that 
environmental  issues  have  been  considered  in  the  course  of  making  other  military 
decisions.1  Those  efforts  have  occurred  at  over  150  of  the  Army’s  installations. 
Despite  the  declining  size  of  the  Army  and  the  associated  reduction  of  its  overall 
activities,  each  year  the  cost  to  the  Army  for  NEPA  documentation  has  increased. 
During  the  same  period,  the  Army  invested  over  $1.5  million  in  NEPA  training 
and  an  average  of  nearly  $20  million  annually  for  mitigation  activities  needed  to 
offset  or  preclude  identified  environmental  impacts. 


Table  1-1.  NEPA  Expenditures 


Fiscal  year 

Installations  with 
EA/EIS 

EA/EIS  cost 
($  millions) 

Mitigation  cost 
($  millions) 

1990 

31 

15 

<1 

1991 

44 

22 

<1 

1992 

91 

18 

23 

1993 

100 

29 

3 

1994 

153 

47 

18 

1995 

119 

70 

19 

Total 

A _  A 

N/A 

201 

63 

Source:  Army  A-1 06  database. 

Note:  EA  =  environmental  assessment;  EIS  =  environmental  impact  statement;  N/A  =  not  appli¬ 
cable;  <  =  less  than.  r 


NEPA  Program  Management  Issues 

Clearly,  from  the  data  provided  in  Table  1-1,  NEPA  compliance  is  a  significant 
activity  for  the  Army.  In  Chapter  2,  we  summarize  the  major  operational  activi¬ 
ties  in  which  NEPA  activities  may  be  triggered  and  how  those  NEPA  activities  are 
managed. 


As  a  result  of  the  increasing  intensity  of  regulation  and  of  public  scrutiny,  the 
Army  finds  itself  spending  ever  more  of  its  dwindling  resources  for  environmental 
compliance  activities  in  general  and  for  NEPA  documentation  in  particular.  The 
Army  wishes  to  focus  its  efforts  on  activities  that  best  protect  the  environment, 
and  it  must  review  all  its  environmental  investments  to  ensure  that  they  are  truly 
productive. 


These  figures  are  taken  from  the  Army  A-106  database.  It  is  unclear  whether  NEPA  docu¬ 
mentation  in  support  of  weapon  systems  acquisition  programs  are  included. 
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A  series  of  external  reports  have  suggested  that  the  Army’s  implementation  of 
NEPA  requirements  is  deficient  in  some  areas,  while  a  consensus  of  opinions 
among  the  Army’s  leaders  and  environmental  professionals  suggests  that  the 
Army  is  spending  too  much  for  unproductive  activity  in  other  NEPA-related  areas. 
Those  views  are  discussed  further  in  Chapter  3  of  this  report. 

Consequently,  the  U.S.  Army  Environmental  Center,  which  provides  technical 
support  to  the  Office  of  the  Director  of  Environmental  Programs,  has  initiated  a 
review  of  the  Army  NEP A  program  to  determine  areas  for  potential  improvement 
or  modification  to  maximize  the  effectiveness  of  the  program.  In  support  of  that 
review,  the  Logistics  Management  Institute  conducted  a  review  of  the  program¬ 
matic  issues  that  have  been  raised,  identified  some  actions  that  can  be  taken  to 
address  those  issues,  and  recommended  a  revised  plan  for  management  of  the 
Army  s  NEPA  program.  That  analysis  and  the  resulting  recommendations  are 
presented  in  the  final  chapters  of  this  report. 
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Chapter  2 

Findings:  Implementing  NEPA  Considerations 
in  the  Army’s  Major  Programs 


The  implementation  of  NEPA  requires  that  environmental  issues  be  considered  as 
part  of  the  decision-making  process  with  regard  to  major  federal  actions.  The 
Army  has  five  major  categories  of  activities  (programs)  that  are  relevant  to  NEPA; 
each  has  a  separate  decision-making  process.  Those  Army  programs  are: 

♦  Military  construction  (MILCON) 

♦  Installation  land-use  and  master  planning 

♦  Base  realignment  and  closure  (BRAC) 

♦  Military  training  and  mobility  exercises 

♦  Major  weapon  sytems  acquisition. 

Each  of  these  five  program  areas  has  developed  its  own  decision-making  process 
that  works  best  for  accomplishing  its  mission  requirements.  Accordingly,  a  dif¬ 
ferent  approach  is  needed  in  each  planning  and  decision-making  process  to  inte¬ 
grate  NEPA  considerations.  Developing  the  NEPA  integration  process  for  each  of 
the  five  program  areas  requires  an  evaluation  of  major  decision  nodes  of  each 
program  area  because  it  is  at  those  decision  points  that  NEPA  considerations  must 
be  addressed.  The  following  sections  briefly  describe  the  planning  and  decision¬ 
making  processes  for  each  of  the  Five  Army  program  areas,  and  they  identify  deci¬ 
sion  points  where  NEPA  considerations  can  be  integrated  into  the  planning  proc¬ 
ess. 

Military  Construction 

Program  Overview 

The  Army  MILCON  program  is  highly  centralized  and  its  programming  and 
budgeting  process  is  highly  structured.  Initially,  Army  installations  are  required  to 
identify  new  construction  needs  and  submit  their  list  of  project  requirements  to  the 
Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Army  (HQDA),  through  major  Army  command 
(MACOM)  headquarters  for  approval  and  inclusion  on  the  proposed  funding  list 
provided  to  Congress.  Because  MILCON  projects  are  submitted  and  approved  on 
an  individual  basis,  are  funded  in  increments  over  a  period  of  years,  and  have 
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high-dollar  values,  there  is  intensive  and  continuing  oversight  of  these  projects. 
Strong  procedural  and  documentation  requirements  have  been  established  for  each 
decision  point.  Those  points  include  project  approval  within  the  Army  and  DoD; 
project  authorization  by  Congress;  and  separate  authorizations  for  land  acquisi¬ 
tion,  project  design,  and  project  construction.  Those  clear  procedural  and  docu¬ 
mentation  points  offer  excellent  opportunities  for  including  and  documenting 
environmental  considerations.  The  Army  uses  the  the  Defense  Department  (DD) 
Form  1391,  Military  Construction  Project  Data,  as  the  primary  record  of  all  perti¬ 
nent  information;  the  form  includes  a  check  box  for  completion  of  appropriate 
NEPA  documents. 

NEPA  Implementation 

At  least  in  theory,  a  construction  project  of  any  magnitude  necessarily  involves 
disturbance  to  natural  resources.  Hence,  some  environmental  consideration  is  re¬ 
quired,  although  in  most  cases  it  will  be  found  that  the  impacts  are  negligible  be¬ 
cause  the  projects  are  being  carried  out  on  already-developed  land  around  other 
existing  facilities  on  Army  installations.  Many  construction  projects  already  are 
listed  as  categorical  exclusion  in  Army  regulations.1  Nonetheless,  this  conclusion 
(although  quickly  and  inexpensively  reached)  is  necessary  in  almost  all  cases. 

Thus,  for  the  MILCON  program,  the  situation  is  quite  clear:  Almost  all  projects 
will  require  some  form  of  environmental  consideration.  The  DD  Form  1391  of¬ 
fers  a  simple  vehicle  for  ensuring  that  NEPA  issues  have  been  considered. 

The  Army  s  framework  for  integrating  NEPA  into  the  MILCON  process  is  quite 
complete,  but  not  perfect.  Installations  often  submit  their  MILCON  projects 
without  having  initiated  proper  NEPA  considerations  because  the  initial  project 
submittals  often  are  viewed  as  a  “wish  list”  that  serves  merely  as  a  starting  point 
for  discussion.  They  are  reluctant  to  commit  time  and  resources  for  an  environ¬ 
mental  assessment  (EA)  before  there  is  any  assurance  that  the  projects  will  be 
funded;  to  invest  thousands  of  dollars  in  studies  for  projects  that  will  never  be 
built  (or  even  taken  into  serious  consideration)  is  a  waste  of  scarce  resources. 

Consequently,  installations  often  will  not  start  rigorous  NEPA  planning  until 
MILCON  projects  receive  appropriations  from  Congress.  Congressional  authori¬ 
zation  is  merely  an  authority  to  submit  spending  requests.  The  Army’s  view  of 
this  situation  is  that  the  project  resources  are  not  irretrievably  committed  (the 
NEPA  standard)  until  funding  supporting  the  construction  process  has  been  ap¬ 
propriated  and  partially  obligated  (i.e.,  design  work  initiated).  The  Army  policy  is 
that  NEPA  documentation  (which  can  be  time-consuming  and  expensive)  must  be 


1  Where  there  are  several  examples  of  similar  actions  that  have  been  found  to  create  no  sig¬ 
nificant  environmental  impact,  agencies  are  allowed  to  define  this  class  of  action  as  being  categori¬ 
cally  excluded  from  further  documentation  requirements.  Such  a  decision  must  itself  be  published 
in  the  Federal  Register  and  subjected  to  public  comment,  and  then  formally  incorporated  into 
regulations. 
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completed  prior  to  the  project  reaching  the  35  percent  completion  design  stage; 
indeed,  in  many  cases,  full  NEPA  documentation  could  not  be  completed  properly 
prior  to  that  point  because  it  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  proposed  project 
in  enough  detail  to  perform  the  analyses. 

Although  the  foregoing  rationale  helps  to  explain  why  complete  NEPA  docu¬ 
mentation  is  often  inappropriate  early  in  a  project,  project  managers  cannot  allow 
themselves  to  forget  about  producing  needed  documents  in  a  timely  manner. 

When  that  process  breaks  down,  the  documents  either  become  post-decisional  or 
are  done  hurriedly  to  meet  the  requirement  for  a  document  rather  than  for  a  deci¬ 
sion  support  tool.  Simply  meeting  the  requirement  for  a  document  is  insufficient: 
The  document  must  be  of  sufficient  quality  to  address  the  pertinent  issues  and 
provide  a  solid  basis  for  decision-makers. 

In  the  MILCON  program,  inadequate  consideration  of  NEPA  issues  can  be  an  ex¬ 
pensive  error.  In  most  cases,  identified  environmental  problems  can  be  easily  re¬ 
solved  by  making  minor  changes  or  modifications  during  the  pre-design  phases 
(and  some  changes  can  be  incorporated  even  as  late  as  the  construction  phase 
without  difficulty).  However,  if  NEPA  consideration  is  found  to  be  inadequate, 
the  Army  can  be  forced  to  mitigate  potential  environmental  problems  after  con¬ 
struction  work  commences.  Aside  from  the  cost  implications  of  the  mitigation 
projects  themselves,  the  associated  litigation  is  expensive  and  time-consuming  to 
pursue.  As  a  rule,  such  litigation  (if  entertained  by  the  courts)  is  accompanied  by 
an  injunction  to  preclude  further  action.  Such  an  injunction  creates  havoc  (and 
major  expenses)  in  the  contracts  associated  with  the  construction. 

Where  the  identified  environmental  problems  cannot  be  corrected,  the  project  may 
have  to  be  canceled.  Even  if  the  problems  can  be  corrected,  the  additional  ex¬ 
pense  (as  well  as  the  closing  of  a  window  of  opportunity  to  execute  the  program) 
may  result  in  the  project  being  canceled  anyway.  In  short,  NEPA  has  major  po¬ 
tential  ramifications  for  construction  activities;  in  view  of  the  large  cost  of  the 
projects,  effective  NEPA  compliance  is  a  relatively  small  cost  to  pay. 

Installation  Land-Use  and  Master  Planning 

Program  Overview 

The  process  by  which  the  installation  Real  Property  Master  Plan  (RPMP)  is  de¬ 
veloped  is  a  major  and  critical  planning  process  for  Army  installations.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  a  master  plan  is  to  make  optimum  use  of  existing  installation  resources 
such  as  facilities,  land,  and  other  cultural  and  natural  resources.  The  RPMP  lays 
out  a  commander’ s  vision  of  how  an  installation  will  develop  over  the  next  30  to 
50  years.  This  vision  also  must  incorporate  installation  realignment  directions  to 
accommodate  changes  in  force  structure. 
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The  Army  decentralized  the  responsibility  for  developing  installation  master 
plans.  Installation  commanders  are  given  a  wide  range  of  authority  in  deciding 
how  to  use  their  installation  resources  in  support  of  Army  missions.  In  response 
to  that  guidance,  installation  Director  of  Public  Works  staff  members  develop  and 
maintain  the  master  plan  or  land  use  plan  for  their  own  installation  and  their 
training  ranges.  When  these  master  plans  are  developed  in  close  coordination 
with  local  planning  authorities,  a  major  requirement  of  NEPA  has  been  satisfied. 

The  installation  RPMP  consists  of  three  components:  a  long-range  component 
(LRC),  a  capital  investment  strategy  (CIS),  and  a  short-range  component  (SRC). 
The  LRC  contains  broad  descriptions  of  potential  future  uses  of  the  installation. 
The  CIS  is  a  commander’s  strategy  for  providing  adequate  facilities  to  support 
personnel  and  the  installation’s  mission.  The  CIS  must  examine  all  options  avail¬ 
able  to  meet  facility  needs.  The  SRC  provides  the  interface  between  the  installa¬ 
tion  land-use  and  master  planning  proposals  and  the  Army  Planning,  Program¬ 
ming,  Budgeting  and  Execution  System  (PPBES)  cycle.  The  installation’s  new 
requirements,  resulting  from  the  CIS  and  SRC,  are  submitted  to  MACOMs  and 
HQDA  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  MILCON  program. 

The  master  planning  process  is  also  similar  to  the  MILCON  program  in  that  in¬ 
stallations  cannot  be  certain  that  their  requirements  will  be  supported  during  the 
PPBES  process.  Even  more  than  the  MILCON  proposals,  master  plan  projects  are 
considered  wish-list  proposals. 

NEPA  Implementation 

Consideration  of  environmental  issues  is  important  in  such  a  long-range  planning 
document.  The  degree  to  which  formal  NEPA  documentation  is  required  is  less 
clear-cut. 

Although  integrating  NEPA  considerations  with  LRC  efforts  is  feasible  and  desir¬ 
able,  the  actual  preparation  of  NEPA  documents  is  not  required  under  CEQ  regu¬ 
lations  because  there  is  no  proposed  Army  action.  However,  Army  Regulation 
(AR)  200-2,  Environmental  Analysis  of  Army  Actions ,  requires  the  preparation  of 
an  EA  for  a  republished  LRC  and  an  environmental  impact  statement  (EIS)  for  an 
LRC  that  changes  significantly  from  current  plans. 

Often,  installation-wide  environmental  surveys  or  analyses  are  conducted  to  sup¬ 
port  the  LRC  efforts.  Such  studies  can  be  used  as  a  basis  for  preparing  program¬ 
matic  NEPA  documents  (a  “tiered”  document  that  could,  over  time,  considerably 
decrease  the  expense  of  full-scale  environmental  documentation).  The  CEQ 
regulation  does  not  mandate  preparation  of  programmatic  NEPA  documents;  a 
federal  agency  may  exercise  its  discretion  to  prepare  one  on  a  voluntary  basis. 
Therefore,  Army  installations  generally  do  not,  and  should  not,  prepare  NEPA 
documents  to  support  LRC  efforts  unless  such  programmatic  NEPA  documents 
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will  act  as  a  precursor  to  (and  possibly  a  substitute  for)  the  NEPA  documents  re¬ 
quired  for  actions  committed  to  in  the  CIS  and  SRC. 

The  CIS  and  SRC  consist  of  specific  project  proposals,  and  these  proposals  qual¬ 
ify  as  proposed  actions  under  the  NEPA  definition.  When  developing  the  CIS, 
installations  are  required  to  determine  alternatives.  They  typically  include  reloca¬ 
tion  of  existing  assets,  renovation  of  substandard  facilities,  conversion  of  exiting 
facilities  uses,  leasing,  and  new  construction.  NEPA  documentation  require¬ 
ments  are  well  supported  by  the  CIS  and  SRC  effort  because  both  processes  ad¬ 
dress  the  evaluation  of  alternatives  also  required  for  NEPA  documents. 

Although  CIS  and  SRC  submittals  do  contain  proposed  new  actions,  in  a  strict 
NEPA  interpretation,  the  requirements  of  NEPA  are  not  triggered  unless  these 
projects  are  authorized  for  funding.  When  installations  believe  their  chances  of 
obtaining  funds  for  projects  are  low,  they  are  not  willing  to  invest  in  NEPA  plan¬ 
ning  to  support  their  CIS  and  SRC  decisions. 

Environmental  considerations  must  play  a  part  in  such  sweeping  decisions  as  are 
represented  by  the  RPMP.  However,  the  concepts  being  presented  are  so  future- 
oriented  (and  often  unlikely  to  occur)  that  significant  investment  of  resources  for 
NEPA  documentation  would  merely  detract  from  the  installation’s  other  environ¬ 
mental  programs  while  adding  nothing  of  value. 

Part  of  the  solution  to  this  problem  comes  from  the  fact  that  actually  implement¬ 
ing  any  of  the  ideas  presented  in  the  RPMP  generally  creates  specific  actions  to  be 
executed  under  one  of  the  other  major  activity  programs:  MILCON,  BRAC, 
military  training,  or  major  acquisition  activities.  Most  land-use  or  master  plans 
address  minor  changes  in  the  future  outlook,  which  therefore  eliminates  the  need 
to  prepare  extensive  NEPA  documents  for  each  version  of  the  plan  (although  the 
Army  needs  to  be  wary  of  incremental  changes  ultimately  leading  to  a  significant 
shift).  Where  the  revised  plan  represents  a  major  shift  from  the  previous  master 
plan,  then  preparation  of  an  EA  or  EIS  may  be  required. 

A  key  mechanism  in  this  process,  therefore,  is  the  involvement  of  the  installation 
environmental  staff  with  the  specific  charter  of  identifying  potential  new  envi¬ 
ronmental  impacts  as  a  result  of  the  new  proposals  in  the  plan.  Integrating  such  a 
discussion,  if  any  is  required,  in  the  plan  itself  generally  will  satisfy  the  require¬ 
ments  of  NEPA  until  a  specific  project  must  be  approved,  in  which  case  the  prior 
assessment  may  help  to  structure  the  project  in  a  way  that  avoids  environmental 
costs. 


It  is  essential  to  have  environmental  baseline  information  in  formulating  the 
RPMP;  otherwise,  the  environmental  aspects  of  the  plan  cannot  be  considered  ef¬ 
fectively.  That  baseline  information  is  the  same  information  needed  for  support¬ 
ing  NEPA  analyses  and,  in  many  cases,  already  has  been  developed  to  support 
earlier  analyses  for  the  installation.  Conversely,  much  of  the  documentation  se- 
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cured  at  some  expense  for  NEPA  documents  is  the  same  information  needed  (and 
sometimes  secured  at  additional  expense)  to  develop  the  RPMP.  The  Army  needs 
to  ensure  that  these  two  processes  are  integrated. 

Base  Realignment  and  Closure 

Program  Overview 

The  BRAC  process  is  highly  centralized  and  its  actions  are  largely  driven  by  sepa¬ 
rate  legislation,  the  Defense  Authorization  Amendment  and  Base  Closure  and 
Realignment  Act  (BCRA).2  With  the  passage  of  this  law,  Congress  waived  the 
applicability  of  NEPA  to  the  process  used  to  determine  which  installations  are  to 
be  closed.  However,  Congress  still  requires  that  the  NEPA  planning  process  be 
applied  for  determining  the  future  use  of  bases  after  closure  or  realignment  deci¬ 
sions  have  been  finalized  by  the  President  and  Congress. 

NEPA  Implementation 

Each  BRAC3  action  requires  appropriate  NEPA  documentation.  Since  BRAC  is  a 
highly  sensitive  public  and  political  issue,  every  planning  and  decision-making 
process  has  been  closely  scrutinized.  Failure  to  include  NEPA  considerations  can 
serve  as  a  vehicle  for  derailing,  or  at  least  delaying,  proposed  BRAC  actions. 

For  BRAC  activities,  the  requirement  for  NEPA  documentation  begins  when  the 
bases  earmarked  for  closure  or  realignment  are  approved  by  Congress.  To  date, 
the  NEPA  process  is  well  defined  and  codified  by  the  law  and  by  practice.  Be¬ 
cause  every  BRAC  action  requires  some  NEPA  document,  there  is  no  room  for 
interpretation;  because  every  action  is  approved  by  the  time  that  Congress  ap¬ 
proves  the  BRAC  list,  there  is  no  question  of  whether  or  when  the  documentation 
should  be  prepared.  The  requirements  for  NEPA  documentation  are  thoroughly 
integrated  into  the  Army’s  BRAC  planning  and  decision-making  processes.  All 
that  remains,  from  a  program  management  perspective,  is  to  ensure  that  the 
documents  are  complete,  relevant,  and  cost-effective. 

Exercises  and  Training 

Program  Overview 

The  planning  and  decision-making  processes  for  military  exercise  and  training 
activities  have  both  top-down  and  bottom-up  components.  To  the  extent  that 
training  activities  are  top-down  driven,  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Operations 

2  During  implementation  of  this  Act,  the  associated  process  resulted  in  reversal  of  the  nouns, 
becoming  “base  realignment  and  closure,”  in  order  to  de-emphasize  the  closure  aspects. 

3  The  acronym  changed  from  BCRA  (the  law)  to  BRAC  (the  activity). 
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and  Plans  (DCSOPS)  is  the  HQDA  focal  point  for  establishing  Army  policy  and 
for  general  readiness  monitoring.  The  U.S.  Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Com¬ 
mand  (TRADOC)  is  responsible  for  developing  detailed  guidance  and  manuals  for 
all  Army  training. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  Army’s  training-related  planning  activities  are  decentral¬ 
ized.  The  responsibility  for  training  is  delegated  to  the  division  level.  Division- 
level  planning  processes  for  training  and  mobility  activities  are  not  closely  di¬ 
rected  or  monitored  by  the  headquarters  staffs.  The  scope  of  training  and  mobil¬ 
ity  activities  varies  a  great  deal,  with  training  exercises  from  10-person  squads  to 
a  full  Army  division  of  15,000  people  with  thousands  of  tracked  and  wheeled  ve¬ 
hicles  (although  training  activities  involving  units  larger  than  a  battalion  of 
roughly  1,000  people  and  associated  equipment  are  infrequent).  Training  often 
includes  live-fire  activities. 

Aside  from  the  process  used  to  develop  training  plans,  there  is  a  formal  process 
for  establishing  the  requirements  for,  and  uses  of,  training  lands.  The  document 
resulting  from  that  process  is  the  Range  and  Training  Land  Plan  (RTLP).  That 
plan  is  linked  to  the  master  planning  process  through  the  RPMP  in  seeking  major 
changes  to  land  usage,  as  well  as  requiring  funding  through  the  MILCON  process 
in  effecting  any  significant  capital  improvements.  The  RTLP  is  developed 
through  a  formal,  interdisciplinary  process  that  in  many  ways  mirrors  the  require¬ 
ment  for  preparation  of  NEPA  documents,  including  specific  statements  of  re¬ 
quirements  and  evaluation  of  alternatives.  The  plans  are  reviewed  at  the 
MACOM  and  HQDA  levels  in  several  forums  that,  however,  do  not  (at  least  for¬ 
mally)  include  any  representatives  from  environmental  staff  offices.  The  Range 
Prioritization  Board  procedures  do  include  specific  recognition  of  environmental 
impacts  as  a  review  criterion. 

NEPA  Implementation 

Many  exercises  and  training  activities  occur  throughout  the  Army  at  any  given 
time.  Only  some  of  these  activities  trigger  NEPA  planning  requirements.  Be¬ 
cause  requirements  for  NEPA  planning  are  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  set  of  circumstances,  military  trainers  and  planners  at  all  Army  echelon 
levels  must  be  familiar  with  training  issues  that  would  typically  trigger  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  NEPA;  they  must  be  supported  by  staff  members  with  NEPA  expertise 
to  provide  the  technical  help  necessary  to  properly  comply  with  NEPA. 


4  The  boards  are  the  Requirements  Review  Board,  the  Range  Prioritization  Board,  the  Train¬ 
ing  Land  Prioritization  Board  (all  chaired  by  DCSOPS),  and  the  MILCON  Program  Review  Board 
(chaired  by  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Engineers).  In  each  of  the  three  DCSOPS  boards, 
the  formal  members  are  the  Director  of  Training,  DCSOPS;  Directorate  of  Military  Programs,  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers;  Range  Program  Coordinator,  Army  Training  Support  Command 
(TRADOC);  and  Training  Land  Program  Coordinator,  Combined  Arms  Support  Command 
(TRADOC). 
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One  of  the  most  important  points  about  NEPA  as  it  applies  to  training  and  exer¬ 
cises  is  that  NEPA  addresses  major  federal  actions  (i.e.,  a  change  in  current  activ¬ 
ity).  Training  that  simply  offers  minor  variations  on  the  same  activities  that  have 
been  going  on  in  the  past  (as  does  almost  all  military  training)  does  not  require 
NEPA  analysis.  Whether  there  are  detrimental  environmental  consequences  of 
past  decisions  on  land  use  is  an  entirely  different  issue  that  can  be  addressed  in  the 
RPMP  process. 

Planning  for  most  training  and  mobility  activities  occurs  at  the  battalion  level  or 
in  smaller  elements.  Therefore,  they  are  decentralized  to  the  point  of  being  im¬ 
possible  to  monitor  (as  noted  above).  Most  of  these  small-scale  military  exercise 
and  training  activities  would  not  trigger  NEPA  requirements.  Relevant  NEPA 
considerations  for  those  activities  should  be  addressed  during  the  development  of 
SRC  and  CIS  components  of  a  land-use  or  master  plan  if  there  is  an  intent  to  use 
new  land  or  to  make  significant  changes  to  the  way  in  which  existing  lands  are 
used  to  support  military  training  and  mobility  activities.  When  a  smaller  unit  pro¬ 
poses  a  radical  departure  from  existing  training  concepts,  therefore,  installations 
may  need  to  have  the  environmental  coordinator  present  at  the  decision  brief. 

When  large-scale  exercises  and  training  activities  are  to  occur  in  a  manner  or  on  a 
scale  not  envisioned  in  the  installation  master  plan,  NEPA  consideration  would  be 
required.  The  scale  of  this  consideration  must  be  determined  locally  on  a  case-by¬ 
case  basis,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  deviation.  It  is  anticipated  that  such  a 
significant  departure  would  require  some  form  of  decision  briefing,  at  which  the 
environmental  coordinator  should  be  present  to  identify  potential  environmental 
considerations. 

Large-scale  military  exercises  initiated  at  the  MACOM  or  HQDA  level  generally 
will  require  formal  NEPA  documentation.  These  exercises  normally  require  a 
long  lead-time  that  easily  accommodate  the  NEPA  process;  they  are  usually 
planned  at  the  headquarters  level,  which  enables  better  visibility.  Sometimes,  a 
separate  management  decision  package  (MDEP)  is  developed  to  plan  such  large- 
scale  military  exercises,  in  which  case  Office  of  the  Director  of  Environmental 
Programs  (as  the  HQDA  staff  agency)  is  easily  able  to  identify  a  major  activity 
that  may  require  NEPA  consideration.  In  a  few  of  these  cases,  however,  is  there 
any  procedural  requirement  or  mechanism  to  ensure  that  any  NEPA-oriented  re¬ 
view  is  conducted. 

Major  Weapon  Systems  Acquisition 

Program  Overview 

The  weapon  systems  acquisition  process  is  the  only  one  of  the  Army’s  five  major 
NEPA-related  activities  that  occurs  largely  at  a  headquarters  level  and  has  little  or 
no  installation  involvement.  The  process  is  highly  structured  and  subject  to  inten- 
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sive  oversight.  In  most  cases,  an  MDEP  is  created  for  each  major  acquisition  pro¬ 
gram  to  track  status  and  keep  top  decision-makers  informed.  Acquisition  pro¬ 
grams  must  go  through  time-phased  milestones  that  are  accompanied  by  elaborate 
review  and  documentation  processes.  These  processes  are  far  too  complex  to  re¬ 
view  in  brief  here;  they  are  amply  laid  out  in  DoD  Instruction  5000.1,  Defense 
Acquisition,  and  associated  DoD  and  Army  publications.  What  is  important  is 
that,  like  the  MILCON  program,  this  very  formal  structure  offers  many  key  op¬ 
portunities  for  bringing  NEPA  considerations  into  the  decision-making  process  at 
each  point  in  the  process,  starting  at  a  very  early  stage. 

NEPA  Implementation 


The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  for  Research,  Development,  and  Acquisition 
is  the  Army’s  proponent  for  major  weapon  systems  acquisition  programs  and,  as 
such,  is  also  responsible  for  conducting  appropriate  NEPA  planning.  Most  Army 
major  weapon  systems  acquisition  programs  will  trigger  the  application  of  NEPA 
requirements.  Testing,  production,  and  some  research  and  development  projects 
can  all  have  potential  environmental  impacts.  DoD  Instruction  5000.2,  Defense 
Acquisition  Management  Policies  and  Procedures,  and  AR  200-2  provide  guid¬ 
ance  for  incorporating  NEPA  considerations  into  the  acquisition  program  from  the 
time  that  projects  are  proposed. 

The  process  for  integrating  NEPA  considerations  into  the  acquisition  process  is 
clearly  established.  It  is  not  without  flaws,  however.  In  the  FY95  Defense  Ap¬ 
propriations  Act,  Congress  directed  DoD  to  place  greater  emphasis  on  environ¬ 
mental  policy.  It  specifically  required  initiation  of  NEPA  compliance  efforts 
before  development  begins;  environmental  analyses  for  each  milestone  decision; 
accounting  for  all  direct,  indirect,  and  cumulative  environmental  impacts  before 
production  starts;  and  analysis  of  life-cycle  environmental  costs.  This  congres¬ 
sional  directive  indicates  that,  although  the  process  may  be  established,  its  execu¬ 
tion  is  subject  to  improvement. 
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Chapter  3 

Observations  on  the  NEPA  Program 


Observations  on  the  present  Army  NEPA  program  fall  into  three  broad  areas:  or¬ 
ganization,  formal  assessments,  and  the  observations  of  Army  personnel  working 
in  the  NEPA  area. 

Organization  for  NEPA 

The  principal  observation  is  that,  while  the  Army  can  identify  significant  expen¬ 
ditures  for  the  execution  of  NEPA  requirements  (as  shown  in  the  previous  chap¬ 
ter)  and  many  organizations  are  significantly  contributing  to  the  enhancement  of 
the  Army’s  NEPA  activities,  there  is  in  fact  no  formal  Army-level  NEPA  pro¬ 
gram,  at  least  as  defined  by  organization,  objectives,  or  documented  planning. 

The  principal  regulation  for  NEPA-related  activities  is  AR  200-2;  however,  this 
regulation  primarily  addresses  the  technical  actions  of  preparing  the  documenta¬ 
tion  required  under  NEPA.  The  other  principal  Army  environmental  regulation  is 
AR  200- 1 ,  Environmental  Protection  and  Enhancement',  it  does  not  address 
NEPA  issues  at  all  because  NEPA  generally  (and  correctly)  is  perceived  to  be  a 
planning  process,  not  a  compliance  program. 

As  might  be  expected  in  the  absence  of  a  formal  charter,  there  are  no  staff  agen¬ 
cies  at  the  Army-level  with  authority  to  administer  the  NEPA  program.  The  Of¬ 
fice  of  the  Director  of  Environmental  Programs  (ODEP)  and  the  U.S.  Army 
Environmental  Center  (USAEC)  both  have  staff  members  who  are  points  of  con¬ 
tact  for  NEPA  issues,  but  there  are,  as  of  the  time  of  this  writing,  no  measurable 
program  objectives  and  no  chain  of  reporting  or  responsibility  specifically  for 
NEPA  issues. 

The  absence  of  a  formal  organization  for  NEPA  does  not  inherently  imply  a  com¬ 
pliance  problem.  NEPA  aims  at  effective  decision-making  by  leaders,  not  at  cre¬ 
ating  staff  specialists.  And,  despite  the  lack  of  a  formal  organization,  the  Army  is, 
as  noted  earlier,  engaged  in  a  significant  amount  of  activity  aimed  at  meeting 
NEPA  requirements. 

As  noted  above,  both  ODEP  and  USAEC  have  NEPA-qualified  personnel  on  their 
staffs.  Among  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  (US ACE)  district  offices  are 
several  NEPA  specialists;  the  Mobile  District  Office,  located  in  Alabama,  has 
been  tasked  in  past  years  to  serve  as  a  USACE  Technical  Center  of  Excellence 
(hereafter  “Technical  Center”)  for  technical  support  of  the  installations  in  NEPA 
documentation  issues,  generally  (but  not  exclusively)  for  BRAC  support.  Each 
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MACOM  of  the  Army,  and  most  subordinate  commands  down  to  the  installation 
level,  have  staff  specialists  who  (among  other  duties)  are  the  principal  points  of 
contact  for  NEPA  actions.  The  Space  and  Strategic  Defense  Command 
(SSDCOM)  has  been  tasked  to  assist  USAEC  in  providing  technical  support  to 
installations  for  NEPA  issues  related  to  acquisition  and  facility  operations. 

The  principal  roles  of  these  installation  and  staff  specialists  are  to  provide  ongoing 
guidance  to  nonenvironmental  decision-makers,  to  make  short-term  analyses  of 
whether  detailed  NEPA  documents  such  as  an  EA  or  an  EIS  may  be  needed,  and 
then  to  supervise  the  completion  of  those  documents.  In  the  past,  preparation  of 
documents  has  been  done  almost  exclusively  under  contract.  Although  the  super¬ 
vision  of  a  full-scale  EIS  can  be  a  full-time  job  for  one  person  for  a  year  or  more, 
the  Army  actually  executed  comparatively  few  of  these  documents.  EAs  are 
smaller-scale  documents  that  follow  the  general  format  of  an  EIS  but  can  be  exe¬ 
cuted  with  much  less  formality  and  consume  perhaps  a  person-month’s  worth  of 
resources.  The  actual  number  of  documents  (over  700  EA  and  EIS  projects  were 
executed  in  the  past  5  years)  must  be  tempered  with  the  realization  that  the  Army 
operates  over  100  major  installations  and  several  hundred  smaller  ones.  Thus, 
while  the  workload  on  an  individual  at  a  particular  installation  may  be  large  in 
some  years,  on  the  aggregate,  there  is  enough  expertise  to  meet  the  Army’s  needs. 
While  this  staffing  remains  lean,  it  is  not  inadequate.  Other  observations  pre¬ 
sented  below,  however,  indicate  that  it  needs  to  be  redistributed. 

Formal  Assessments 


External  assessments  of  the  Army  NEPA  programs  have  come  from  several 
sources,  including  the  President’s  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  (CEQ),  the 
U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (USEPA),  the  Defense  and  Army  Inspec¬ 
tors  General  (IGs),  and  the  contractor  audits  performed  under  the  Army’s  Envi¬ 
ronmental  Compliance  Assessment  System  (ECAS). 

Inspector  General  Findings 

During  FY93,  the  Army  IG  found  that  the  “proponents  of  Army  actions”  (i.e., 
nonenvironmental  decision-makers)  did  not  fully  understand  their  responsibilities, 
and  they  often  relied  on  supporting  environmental  staffs  to  identify  the  possibility 
that  the  provisions  of  NEPA  might  be  involved  in  a  decision  or  to  complete 
NEPA  documentation  after  the  decisions  had  already  been  formulated.  Prelimi¬ 
nary  environmental  documentation  (e.g.,  record  of  environmental  consideration 
[REC]  and  environmental  assessment)  were  frequently  incomplete,  unsigned,  or 
received  no  external  review.  In  many  cases,  installations  had  stretched  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  a  categorical  exclusion  beyond  reasonable  bounds.  The  IG  noted  consider- 
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able  confusion  over  the  use  of  tiered  and  proactive  environmental  documentation.1 
Finally,  the  IG  noted  that  the  mitigation  measures  proposed  in  environmental 
documents  as  a  condition  of  proceeding  with  the  proposed  actions  were  not 
tracked  by  the  Army  and  often  not  funded  under  the  Reports  Control  System 
(RCS)  1383;  any  tracking  that  was  done  came  through  external  regulators,  who 
could  issue  a  citation  that  would  then  be  fundable  through  the  RCS  1383. 

The  IG’s  summary  recommendation  was  that  the  proponents  of  Army  actions 
should  be  equipped  to  properly  and  effectively  meet  their  legal  requirements  under 
NEPA.  Specific  recommendations  encouraged 

♦  developing  of  specific  responsibilities  by  ODEP  for  inclusion  in  future  re¬ 
visions  of  AR  200-2; 

♦  requiring  more  RECs  and  REC  review  at  a  level  above  the  installation  to 
preclude  abuse  of  the  categorical  exclusion; 

♦  including  NEPA  issues  in  revisions  of  several  key  Army  regulations; 

♦  including  environmental  staff  in  a  wider  range  of  management  activities; 

♦  clarifying  of  the  tiering  and  background  documentation  processes;  and 

♦  developing  a  mechanism  for  tracking  mitigation  activities. 

Findings  from  the  Environmental  Compliance  Assessment  System 

During  the  same  period  as  noted  above,  the  ECAS  report  indicates  that  over 
3  percent  of  all  findings  were  based  on  NEPA.  While  this  seems  like  a  small  pro¬ 
portion,  it  actually  places  NEPA  in  company  with  major  regulatory  programs  such 
as  the  Clean  Air  Act  and  Clean  Water  Act,  and  ahead  of  a  host  of  minor  regula¬ 
tory  programs,  as  a  source  of  findings.2 

More  recent  iterations  of  ECAS  (FY95  to  FY96)  indicate  that  installations  con¬ 
tinue  to  experience  challenges  in  NEPA  compliance,  principally  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  NEPA  documentation  (nearly  90  percent  of  all  NEPA  findings). 


1  A  “tiered”  environmental  document  is  one  that  addresses  broad  programmatic  issues  initially 
in  order  to  identify  potential  environmental  impacts.  Subsequent  decisions  on  the  same  issue  that 
do  not  violate  the  constraints  and  conditions  of  the  top-level  documents  can  then  use  that  top-level 
document  as  the  required  documentation.  This  precludes  the  need  for  a  separate  detailed  docu¬ 
ment  for  every  case. 

2  All  regulatory  programs  are  dwarfed  by  the  Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery  Act  pro¬ 
gram  that  deals  with  solid  and  hazardous  waste  issues. 
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Congressional  Concerns 

One  of  the  clearest  indications  that  there  is  room  for  improvement  in  the  Army’s 
execution  of  NEPA  responsibilities  comes  from  the  FY95  Appropriations  Act,  in 
which  Congress  clearly  directs  the  Army  to  enhance  its  oversight.  The  language 
is  aimed  principally  at  the  acquisition  program.  As  was  noted  in  the  previous 
chapter,  that  program  actually  has  one  of  the  more  robust  NEPA  consideration 
systems  in  the  Army;  we  are  left  to  conclude  that  more  decentralized  programs 
certainly  would  not  meet  congressional  expectations. 

Updates  to  Observations 

Some  of  the  formal  observations  stated  above  are  dated.  The  Army  has  not  stood 
by  idly.  We  emphasize  here  that  the  Army  leadership  has  made  its  support  of 
NEPA  clear.  After  reviewing  the  formal  assessments  that  were  available,  we  con¬ 
ducted  many  interviews  to  determine  whether  ensuing  actions  had  been  respon¬ 
sive  to  the  leadership’s  prescriptions  and  to  determine  whether  additional  issues 
had  not  been  addressed  in  those  formal  assessments.  Figure  3-1  portrays  the  many 
organizations  with  a  role  in  NEPA  implementation,  and  it  shows  where  we  con¬ 
ducted  interviews. 

Figure  3-1.  Participants  in  the  NEPA  Process 


Note:  JAG  =  Judge  Advocate  General. 
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Army  Leadership  Actions 

The  Army  leadership  took  a  forceful  position  on  NEPA  immediately  upon  learn¬ 
ing  of  the  IG’s  findings.  The  Army  Chief  of  Staff  immediately  tasked  the  Com¬ 
manding  General,  TRADOC  to  provide  the  principal  field  leadership  for  the 
NEPA  program  and  to  initiate  the  integration  of  NEPA  issues  into  all  Army  op¬ 
erations.3  In  November  1993,  addressing  the  Army’s  Senior  Environmental  Lead¬ 
ership  Conference,  the  Chief  of  Staff  established  NEPA  integration  as  one  of  the 
Army’s  principal  short-term  goals,  directed  the  Army  staff  to  pay  more  attention 
to  environmental  issues  in  making  decisions,  and  directed  a  revision  of  regulations 
and  manuals  to  reflect  NEPA  considerations. 

Some  of  the  fruits  of  those  directives  arrived  in  short  order.  USAEC  had  already 
directed  LMI  to  examine  the  range  of  officials  who  were  part  of  the  environmental 
decision-making  process.  This  resulted  in  the  identification  of  49  officials  at  the 
HQDA  level,  and  many  more  at  lower  levels,  who  made  such  decisions  as  part  of 
their  operational  role.4  In  addition,  USAEC  developed  (again  with  assistance 
from  LMI)  significant  amounts  of  environmentally  oriented  material  for  incorpo¬ 
ration  into  formal  Army  training  for  military  and  civilian  leaders  at  all  levels.5 

Field  Interviews 

In  order  to  assess  the  current  condition  of  the  Army’s  NEPA  activities,  we  inter¬ 
viewed  several  of  the  environmental  professionals  at  levels  from  the  Army  staff 
down  to  the  installation  level.  From  the  observations  of  those  personnel,  we  de¬ 
veloped  findings  in  four  principal  areas:  the  integration  of  NEPA  considerations 
into  decision  processes;  the  decentralization  of  NEPA  activities  and  a  need  for 
coordinating  guidance;  the  high  cost  of  NEPA  documentation;  and  the  quality  of 
NEPA  documents. 

Integration  of  NEPA  into  Decision  processes 

In  many  cases,  environmental  personnel  are  not  included  in  routine  operational 
meetings.  While  often  there  is  no  relevance  for  them,  these  are  the  places  where 
the  decisions  occur  that  may  have  environmental  impacts.  Thus,  if  the  environ¬ 
mental  staff  is  not  always  present,  it  becomes  critical  that  operational  decision¬ 
makers  have  sufficient  awareness  of  the  environment  to  know  when  their  activi¬ 
ties  may  trigger  NEPA  considerations. 


3  TRADOC  is  responsible  for  the  content  and  materials  of  all  Army  formal  training  programs; 
in  addition,  it  is  responsible  for  issuance  of  all  field  (i.e.,  operations)  manuals  and  training  manu¬ 
als. 

4  LMI  Report  PL204MR1 ,  The  Need  for  Environmental  Awareness  Training  Within  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense,  Christopher  P.  Werle  and  Douglas  M.  Brown,  June  1993. 

5  LMI  Report  CE217RD1,  Methods  for  Integrating  Environmental  Awareness  Training  into 
Army  Programs  of  Instruction,  Christopher  P.  Werle,  June  1993. 
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In  some  cases,  NEPA  gets  limited  attention  because  field  decision-makers  per¬ 
ceive  it  to  be  another  regulatory  process  to  be  tolerated  at  the  minimal  essential 
level  when  unavoidable.  In  many  cases,  the  NEPA  process  is  viewed  inter¬ 
changeably  with  the  preparation  of  EIS  documents.  This  is  a  result  of  imperfect 
understanding  of  the  ways  in  which  early  inclusion  of  NEPA  considerations  can 
eliminate  the  need  for  EIS  documents,  reduce  final  project  costs,  and  speed  up 
projects.  In  fact,  NEPA-induced  activity  delays  tend  to  be  the  result  of  failure  to 
consider  NEPA  until  too  late,  rather  than  of  considering  it  too  early. 

A  more  realistic  concern  is  that  the  ultimate  cost  of  NEPA  documentation  can  be 
significantly  increased  simply  as  a  result  of  failure  to  incorporate  NEPA  consid¬ 
erations  in  a  timely  manner. 

Decentralized  NEPA  Implementation 

Many  NEPA-related  activities  occur  at  the  installation  level.  Sometimes,  major 
new  activities,  especially  procurements,  are  initiated  at  the  HQDA  level,  in  which 
case  the  opportunity  arises  for  tiered  NEPA  processes.  But,  for  the  most  part,  the 
Army’s  operational  decisions  are  delegated  to  installations.  This  does  not,  how¬ 
ever,  imply  that  there  is  no  responsibility  for  NEPA  at  the  HQDA  level  or  that  in¬ 
stallations  are  properly  equipped  to  execute  this  requirement  effectively. 

The  interviewees  were  consistent  in  observing  that,  beyond  the  regulatory  focus 
taken  by  AR  200-2,  there  is  little  practical  guidance  available  for  carrying  out 
NEPA  responsibilities.  Because  the  opportunity  to  undertake  a  major  NEPA 
process  occurs  infrequently  at  each  installation,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
on  any  given  installation  there  is  anyone  with  extensive  practical  experience  in 
applying  NEPA  considerations  to  mission  decisions  or  in  conducting  or  managing 
a  NEPA  documentation  project. 

It  is  also  unclear  to  staff  members  at  the  installation  level  as  to  where  any  neces¬ 
sary  technical  support  can  be  obtained.  To  date,  USAEC  has  not  received  a  char¬ 
ter  to  provide  this  support  and  ODEP  has  not  had  the  capability.  Some  USACE 
district  offices  are  stronger  than  others  in  their  ability  to  provide  NEPA  technical 
support;  the  selection  of  the  Mobile  District  Office,  located  in  Alabama,  as  a  lead 
district  office  by  USACE  does  not  make  it  official  for  the  rest  of  the  Army. 
MACOM  staffs  generally  do  not  have  the  depth  or  experience  to  provide  signifi¬ 
cant  support.  Army  counsel  staff  are  not  trained  environmental  professionals  (nor 
should  they  be),  and  they  vary  in  their  experience  in  NEPA;  but,  since  it  is  not 
‘their”  money,  they  frequently  err  on  the  side  of  exhaustive  documentation  in  an 
effort  to  preclude  litigation.  Although  the  Army  Civilian  Personnel  System  does 
incorporate  a  feature  for  identifying  specific  technical  skills,  that  feature  has  not 
been  implemented.6 


LMI  Report  PL204MR2,  Methods  for  Identifying  DoD’s  Civilian  Environmental  Work 
Force,  Christopher  P.  Werle  and  David  Smith,  November  1993. 
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As  a  result,  installation  staffs  are  dependent  on  Army  advice  of  varying  quality  or 
upon  the  very  contractors  who  will  be  paid  to  develop  NEPA  documentation. 
Those  contractors  are  being  asked  whether  such  documentation  is  necessary, 
whether  the  scope  of  the  effort  is  reasonable  and  appropriate,  and  whether  the  fi¬ 
nal  product  is  adequate.  Even  with  the  best  intentions,  contractors  that  are  unable 
to  receive  coherent  guidance  and  information  from  the  supported  installation  will 
err  on  the  side  of  caution  and  recommend  the  maximum  development  of  docu¬ 
mentation.  That  tendency  increases  the  cost  of  the  effort  but  may  not  actually  cre¬ 
ate  any  better  product  in  the  end.  Although  continuing  hiring  restrictions  may 
require  dependence  on  contractors  to  execute  the  actual  work,  it  is  imperative  that 
the  Army  be  able  to  provide  effective  guidance,  supervision,  and  review  of  the 
contracted  product. 

At  higher  levels,  especially  among  the  proponents  for  weapon  systems  and  con¬ 
struction,  the  process  for  implementing  formal  NEPA  documents  is  better  under¬ 
stood  and  formalized.  However,  even  at  those  levels,  NEPA  considerations  often 
are  included  late  in  the  decision-making  process;  this  may  increase  costs  unneces¬ 
sarily. 

At  all  levels,  it  appeared  that  the  lack  of  external  enforcement  provisions  for 
NEPA  provided  a  strong  disincentive  to  consider  NEPA  issues,  in  view  of  limited 
resources  and  strong  competition  for  staff  assets.  In  addition,  the  lack  of  any 
oversight  or  monitoring  seems  to  be  sending  staffs  at  all  levels  the  message  that 
NEPA  is  not  one  of  the  Army’s  major  concerns  until  an  EIS  becomes  necessary. 
Paradoxically,  however,  early  attention  to  NEPA  issues  can  render  an  EIS  unnec¬ 
essary,  while  belated  consideration  may  create  the  need  for  an  EIS  that  could  eas¬ 
ily  have  been  avoided. 

Finally,  the  absence  of  an  oversight  function  appears  to  result  in  great  uncertainty 
about  whether  mitigation  activities  promised  in  NEPA  documents  actually  are  car¬ 
ried  out.  While  much  of  the  foregoing  adds  cost  and/or  increases  delays  before  an 
activity  can  be  initiated,  subsequent  discovery  of  ignored  mitigation  measures 
could  very  well  result  in  the  forced  cessation  of  an  activity.  That  would  be  the 
worst-case  scenario  for  the  Army. 

Documentation  Costs 

At  all  levels,  there  is  a  consensus  that  the  Army  pays  far  more  for  environmental 
documentation,  especially  for  an  EIS,  than  the  information  is  worth.  The  infor¬ 
mation  provided  is  often  be  repetitive  from  earlier  studies  and  often  is  drawn  at 
considerable  expense  from  publicly  available  (indeed,  from  government-funded) 
resources.  However,  at  present  the  Army  has  not  developed  credible  alternatives 
that  could  avoid  those  costs.  The  Army’s  only  baseline  data  system,  the  Army 
Compliance  Tracking  System,  has  considerable  latitude  for  recording  such  infor¬ 
mation,  but  it  is  often  incomplete  and  not  considered  reliable;  to  date,  the  Army 
has  no  general  repository  for  gaining  access  to  frequently  used  data  from  other 
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government  agencies.  Installation  staff  members  believe  that  they  could  not  com¬ 
plete  an  EA  or  EIS  themselves,  and  even  if  they  could,  they  do  not  have  the  time 
to  do  so;  thus,  the  work  is  almost  always  done  on  contract. 

When  a  contract  is  let,  the  absence  of  a  baseline  or  effective  guidance  (as  dis¬ 
cussed  above)  make  it  difficult  to  reduce  the  scope  of  the  research  required,  and 
contractors  are  unable  (even  if  they  were  willing)  to  make  recommendations  for  a 
reduced-cost  document.  The  contracting  process  also  contributes  to  the  additional 
cost,  because  much  of  the  contracting  is  done  through  a  third  party  (the  supporting 
USACE  district  office),  and  then  the  principal  actor  is  a  contracting  specialist,  not 
an  environmental  specialist.  Being  removed  from  the  site,  unfamiliar  with  the 
personnel  and  untrained  in  the  technical  issues,  the  contracting  specialist  is  unable 
to  set  realistic  limits  and,  not  being  the  bill  payer,  will  tend  to  err  on  the  side  of 
overinclusiveness.  The  Mobile  District  Office  staff  members,  among  others,  also 
are  aware  of  this  cost  issue,  and  they  are  researching  ways  to  reduce  it  through 
selection  of  the  areas  to  be  studied.  They  endorse  the  idea  of  better  guidance  to 
the  installations  and  better  baseline  data. 

The  sheer  volume  and  price  of  an  EIS  in  particular  (these  documents  routinely  run 
into  the  hundreds  of  pages)  appears  to  most  of  the  people  we  interviewed  to  add 
little  value  to  the  environmental  aspects  of  the  analysis  and  to  be  driven  largely  by 
the  desires  of  litigation-conscious  Army  lawyers  to  ensure  that  there  is  no  possible 
point  on  which  the  Army  could  be  sued  over  inadequate  documentation.  In  order 
to  address  this  latter  point,  USAEC  requested  that  LMI  conduct  a  study  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  state  of  NEPA  litigation;  the  findings  of  that  study  are  summarized  later  in 
this  chapter. 

Another  reason  that  documents  become  excessively  large  is,  as  noted  above,  that 
the  nonenvironmental  decision-makers  who  should  be  concerned  about  cost- 
effectiveness  are  seldom  participants  in  the  NEPA  process.  The  usual  committee 
of  environmental  professionals,  military  lawyers,  and  other  staff  specialists  who 
determine  the  need  for  and  scope  of  supporting  documents  tend  to  be  more  con¬ 
cerned  with  not  making  a  mistake  than  with  reaching  an  effective  decision;  this 
results  in  a  tendency  to  be  overinclusive. 

In  addition  to  the  concern  that  environmental  documentation  is  overpriced,  per¬ 
haps  a  more  important  issue  is  that  this  cost  may  cause  NEPA  considerations  to  be 
excluded  until  the  last  possible  minute.  As  with  any  large  organization,  the  Army 
makes  a  lot  of  contingency  plans,  many  of  which  are  never  intended  to  be  exe¬ 
cuted.  Of  particular  significance  from  the  NEPA  perspective  is  the  development 
of  installation  master  plans,  which  reflect  a  future  idealized  view  of  the  installa¬ 
tion.  However,  until  funds  are  approved  for  specific  projects  (and  for  the  most 
part,  they  are  not  so  approved).  Army  planners  tend  to  view  the  actions  required  to 
fulfill  these  plans  as  being  “wish  lists”  more  than  as  serious  “proposed  actions.” 
Certainly,  the  construction  of  a  large  new  shopping  center  on  an  installation  might 
warrant  NEPA  consideration,  but  to  invest  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  on  an 
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EIS  for  a  facility  that  will  not  be  built  in  the  near  future  appears  to  people  in  the 
field  to  be  a  sheer  waste  of  scarce  resources.  Clearly,  Army  guidance  needs  to  be 
more  specific  about  the  level  of  environmental  consideration  needed  to  support 
planning  activities  and  to  define  clearly  when  a  decision  point  is  reached. 

Quality  of  NEPA  Documentation 

Despite  the  high  cost  paid  for  NEPA  documents,  there  is  a  concern  that  these 
documents  are  not  particularly  useful.  Worse,  despite  their  high  cost  and  massive 
contents,  these  documents  may  still  be  inadequate  under  any  aggressive  review. 

Our  observations  of  NEPA  documents  prepared  for  other  agencies  indicate  that 
NEPA  contractors  seldom  misstate  the  facts  (if  anything,  they  state  them  too  copi¬ 
ously).  However,  the  relevance  of  much  of  the  material  provided  to  the  question 
at  hand  is  often  very  tenuous.  More  significantly,  the  documents  are  often  pro¬ 
duced  in  a  one-size-fits-all  manner,  using  the  power  of  word  processing  software. 
While  this  can  greatly  speed  the  writing  process  and  reduce  its  cost  per  page,  it 
encourages  the  production  of  more  pages  and  does  not  indicate  that  the  contractor 
really  understands  the  issues  about  which  the  documentation  is  being  prepared. 
Frequently,  such  studies  completely  ignore  some  potential  sources  of  impact  that 
are  obvious  to  anyone  familiar  with  the  activity  in  question.  Many  of  these  docu¬ 
ments  merely  reflect  a  decision  already  made,  and  few  credible  alternatives  are 
proposed  or  discussed. 

We  were  unable  to  gather  significant  evidence  as  to  whether  these  civil  agency 
observations  hold  for  the  Army,  other  than  in  anecdotal  cases,  because  there  is  no 
existing  institutionalized  management  and  review  process.  Each  document  is  re¬ 
viewed  by  Army  counsels  and  environmental  professionals  at  several  levels,  but 
there  is  no  repository  of  documents  or  of  review  issues.  We  did  review  several 
documents  that  were  available  at  USAEC  and  at  Fort  Belvoir,  Virginia,  and  we 
found  many  of  the  same  conditions  noted  above. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  those  types  of  errors  and  omissions  (indicating  that  the  Army 
had  not  really  thought  through  its  decision),  rather  than  the  adequacy  of  the  envi¬ 
ronmental  science,  that  is  usually  called  into  question  in  those  NEPA  lawsuits. 

Legal  Review  of  NEPA  Cases 


In  an  effort  to  establish  what  NEPA  document  preparation  issues  lead  to  litigation, 
LMI  conducted  a  review  of  the  current  state  of  litigation  on  NEPA  issues.  Details' 
are  provided  in  a  separate  report.7  The  summary  of  that  report  is  as  follows: 

♦  All  NEPA  procedural  steps  have  been  the  subject  of  litigation. 


LMI  Report  AR5 1 ORD 1 ,  Challenges  to  the  Adequacy  of  Environmental  Impact  Statements, 
Marianne  Woloschuk  and  Douglas  M.  Brown,  October  1996. 
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♦  The  government  is  almost  invariably  the  winner,  despite  significant  errors 
of  fact  or  scientific  method,  provided  that  the  required  NEPA  steps  were 
followed  and  there  was  a  good-faith  effort  to  consider  environmental  is¬ 
sues. 

♦  Despite  this  tremendous  record  of  failure,  interest  groups  continue  to  file 
suit  on  what  often  appear  to  be  rather  unlikely  grounds. 

The  report  concludes  from  those  findings  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  Army  to 
completely  preclude  suits  under  NEPA.  However,  a  reasonable  effort  to  include 
NEPA  considerations  into  the  planning  process,  and  a  reasonable  analysis  of  the 
situation,  will  suffice  to  win  virtually  any  cases  that  are  brought.  Thus,  an  enor¬ 
mous  defensive  research  effort  is  not  cost-effective. 

The  best  approach  is  to  make  decision-makers  aware  of  environmental  issues  to 
facilitate  early  inclusion  of  environmental  considerations  and  to  provide  installa¬ 
tion-level  staffs  with  the  tools  needed  to  be  able  to  guide  and  scope  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  needed  documents. 

Summary  of  Findings 

This  review  of  existing  policies  and  procedures,  external  evaluations,  and  staff 
observations  leads  to  the  following  conclusions  with  regard  to  the  Army’s  NEPA 
program: 

♦  Generally,  the  Army  is  meeting  its  NEPA  requirements,  as  evidenced  by 
significant  investments  and  limited  litigation. 

♦  The  program  lacks  effective  definition  and  control:  There  is  minimal  for¬ 
mal  program  organization;  and  technical  resources  to  support  program 
execution  are  scattered. 

♦  Even  where  processes  ensure  that  some  documentation  is  presented,  there 
are  few  oversight  or  quality  control  mechanisms  in  place  for  the  docu¬ 
ments  themselves;  there  is  no  follow-up  on  required  mitigation  projects  or 
on  NEPA  program  deficiencies. 

♦  Many  decisions  continue  to  be  made  without  having  incorporated  NEPA 
considerations. 

♦  NEPA  activities  that  are  undertaken  are  already  too  expensive  (besides 
adding  little  value  to  the  decision-making  process). 

Given  the  Army’s  general  success  in  the  NEPA  area,  its  limited  exposure  to  liti¬ 
gation,  and  the  lack  of  other  penalties,  one  might  be  cautious  about  recommending 
the  institution  of  a  program  to  address  an  issue  that  (while  a  problem)  does  not 
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appear  to  be  critical.  This  is,  however,  not  in  line  with  the  emphasis  placed  on 
this  subject  by  the  Army  IG,  Army  leadership,  and  Congress. 

In  order  to  address  the  problems  identified,  the  Army  needs  to  establish  a  man¬ 
agement  system  that  will  provide  oversight  and  guidance  for  its  NEPA-related  ac¬ 
tivities.  That  system  need  not  be  large  or  complex,  but  it  must  do  the  following: 

♦  Take  steps  to  ensure  that  NEPA  considerations  are  included  in  appropriate 
decision  processes. 

♦  Provide  greater  program  management  definition,  including  identifying  the 
organizations  with  responsibility  for  managing  the  programs  and  devel¬ 
oping  (and  using)  program  performance  measures. 

♦  Provide  technical  support  for  ongoing  NEPA  documentation  projects. 

♦  Provide  quality  control  of  completed  documents. 

♦  Accomplish  these  actions  at  a  cost  proportionate  to  the  size  of  the  program 
and  problem. 

In  the  remainder  of  this  report,  we  consider  some  cost-effective  alternatives  for 
building  on  the  Army’s  successes  and  for  addressing  deficiencies. 
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Chapter  4 

Analysis  of  the  Alternatives 


Overview 

We  developed  several  alternatives  that  would  capitalize  on  the  Army’s  strengths 
in  NEPA  issues  to  provide  an  institutional  capacity  that  will  address  the  needed 
improvements  noted  in  the  previous  chapter.  We  identified  in  that  chapter  the 
principal  features  of  any  proposed  alternative:  it  must  identify  the  organizations 
with  responsibility  for  ensuring  early  consideration  of  NEPA  issues,  for  providing 
technical  support  for  ongoing  NEPA  documentation  projects,  for  providing  qual¬ 
ity  control  of  ongoing  processes  and  for  completed  documents,  and  for  ensuring 
that  there  is  follow-up  on  mitigation  measures  and  program  control  issues.  The 
three  continuing  themes  appear  to  be  the  need  for  improved  integration  of  NEPA 
issues  into  decision-making  processes,  for  improved  program  oversight,  and  for 
improved  quality  control  of  the  NEPA  documents  that  are  produced.  Addition¬ 
ally,  alternatives  should  be  considered  in  light  of  the  anticipated  costs. 

Assumptions 

We  assume  that  NEPA  activities  will  continue  to  be  managed  within  the  same 
general  frameworks  that  exist  today.  Given  the  limited  problems  encountered  by 
the  Army  in  this  area,  the  best  action  to  take  is  to  provide  a  clearer  definition  of 
roles  and  responsibilities  rather  than  creating  an  entirely  new  NEPA  program 
aimed  at  creating  new  organizations  and  activities. 

One  of  the  principal  issues  that  still  must  be  resolved  is  the  continuing  fluidity  in 
the  relationships  among  the  various  offices  that  execute  Army  environmental  pro¬ 
grams.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  future  status,  char¬ 
ter,  and  ownership  of  ODEP,  USAEC,  and  various  elements  of  USACE.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  report,  we  assume  that  those  entities  remain  in  place  with  essen¬ 
tially  the  same  relationships  that  exist  as  of  the  writing  of  this  report. 

Alternatives 

The  NEPA  program  goals  and  objectives  stated  above,  as  well  as  the  general  cor¬ 
rective  action  aims  of  the  program,  can  be  accomplished  by  any  organization  that 
receives  the  authority  to  do  so.  The  principal  question  surrounding  enhancement 
of  the  Army  NEPA  program  master  plan  is  which  organizations  will  do  what, 
which  is  based  on  their  capacity  and  legitimate  roles.  In  structuring  the  alterna¬ 
tives  for  managing  the  program,  we  considered  three  principal  issues:  the  degree 
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of  centralization  required,  the  degree  of  oversight  required,  and  the  organizational 
entities  needed  to  perform  the  various  tasks  outlined  above. 

Centralize  at  Some  Level 

The  principal  issues  that  emerge  from  the  prior  discussion  are  the  needs  for  NEPA 
technical  support  and  for  increased  centralized  guidance  or  control  of  the  Army  s 
NEPA  activities:  in  other  words,  a  program.  This  does  not  necessarily  imply  that 
all  activities  need  be  executed  from  the  office  with  responsibility  for  the  program, 
nor  that  such  an  office  be  the  sole  repository  of  expertise.  It  does,  however,  sug¬ 
gest  that  some  organization  must  be  given  the  responsibility  for  each  required  ac¬ 
tivity  and  that  all  of  them  be  executed  as  a  coherent  whole  under  the  policy 
guidance  of  a  single  office.  But,  because  NEPA  activities  must  be  undertaken  in 
concert  with  other  operational  decisions,  to  some  degree,  NEPA  activities  must 
remain  as  decentralized  as  the  activities  with  which  they  are  associated. 

There  are  several  advantages  to  increased  centralization.  It  provides  a  single 
voice  for  policy  and  guidance.  Where  expertise  or  experience  are  limited,  by  pro¬ 
viding  a  common  pool  accessible  to  all,  it  makes  maximum  use  of  available  tech¬ 
nical  experts.  When  they  are  not  being  specifically  tasked  for  support,  these 
experts  can  develop  assistance  tools  for  the  field  reflecting  Army-wide  experi¬ 
ences.  Where  multidisciplinary  efforts  are  required  (one  of  the  principal  features 
of  NEPA),  a  centralized  process  offers  the  opportunity  for  rapid  and  close  collabo¬ 
ration,  as  opposed  to  a  review-in-sequence  process.  By  limiting  the  number  of 
levels  of  review,  it  can  make  a  review  process  much  faster  and  cheaper  than  a  hi¬ 
erarchical  decentralized  process. 

The  disadvantages  of  centralization  tend  to  be  the  counterpoints  of  the  advantages. 
By  concentration  of  expertise,  field  activities  are  stripped  of  their  expert  re¬ 
sources.  While  this  may  work  as  long  as  the  resources  remain  available  to  all, 
there  is  a  strong  tendency  in  centrally  managed  organizations  to  turn  their  focus 
inward,  and  the  resources  tend  to  migrate  toward  support  of  headquarters-level 
projects.  As  the  supporting  capability  of  the  centralized  staff  office  grows,  the 
more  headquarters  can  devolve  responsibilities  and  tasks  to  that  office.  This  can 
result  in  a  long-term  spiral  in  which  the  field  loses  all  of  its  resources  and  the  ex¬ 
pert  staff  becomes  progressively  less  available. 

The  second  principal  disadvantage  of  centralization  is  that  field  activities  may  be 
tempted  to  abandon  their  responsibilities.  When  they  believe  that  their  capacity  to 
respond  is  weak,  they  may  depend  on  the  centralized  office  to  catch  and  repair  any 
errors;  in  the  belief  that  the  program  manager  is  monitoring,  they  may  defer  any 
action  until  prompted.  However,  the  centralized  office  may  not  have  the  capacity 
to  do  everyone’s  job  for  them.  Furthermore,  with  the  Army  NEPA  program,  the 
corrective  actions  needed  are  not  so  much  to  obtain  more  thorough  NEPA  docu¬ 
ments  as  to  inject  the  NEPA  considerations  earlier  into  the  decision  process  so 
that  the  need  for  NEPA  documents  may  be  avoided  or  greatly  reduced.  Such 
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Analysis  of  the  Alternatives 

oversight  can  only  be  executed  by  continuous  involvement  of  local-level  envi¬ 
ronmental  staff  members  in  the  decision  processes. 

Centralization  can  suggest  that  the  bulk  of  the  activity  is  executed  from  a  single 
office  and  that  all  the  activity  is  directed  by  managers  from  that  office.  Decen¬ 
tralization  implies  that  activities  are  the  responsibility  of  the  field  organizations, 
with  only  general  guidance  from  any  higher  levels.  There  are  compromises  be¬ 
tween  these  points.  The  Army’s  traditional  management  by  objective  (MBO) 
philosophy  leaves  operating  details  of  a  program  with  the  field  organizations  and 
exercise  program  control  through  reports  provided  by  the  field  on  its  own  per¬ 
formance. 

The  Technical  Center  concept  tries  to  leave  control  of  a  program  with  the  field 
while  providing  a  pool  of  technical  resources  to  draw  on.  A  “virtual”  center 
(using  a  “tiger  team”  approach)  would  enable  the  experts  to  remain  with  then- 
home  organizations  except  when  needed  for  specific  projects.  There  are  many 
other  potential  variations  on  these  themes. 

Table  4-1  summarizes  the  strengths  of  these  various  approaches  with  regard  to  the 
principal  needs  of  the  Army’s  NEPA  program:  to  improve  the  integration  of 
NEPA  considerations  into  Army  decisions,  to  ensure  program  management,  to 
provide  expert  technical  support  where  needed,  and  to  provide  quality  control  of 
NEPA  documents.  In  addition,  the  table  portrays  the  potential  cost  impacts;  the 
Army’s  objective  is  to  enhance  an  existing  program  that  simply  needs  improve¬ 
ment,  not  to  create  a  major  new  program,  and  one  of  the  areas  of  concern  already 
is  excessive  cost. 
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Table  4-1.  Relative  Comparison  of  Centralization  Approaches 


Approach 

NEPA 

integration 

Program 

management 

Technical 

support 

Quality 

control 

Cost 

impacts 

Baseline;  de- 
centraliz-ation 
(status  quo) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

MBO 

+ 

May  be  im¬ 
proved 

+ 

Sets  clear 
standards 

0 

0 

0 

Minimal  effort 
required  to  set  up 
standards 

Virtual  center 
(tiger  teams) 

Could  not  pro¬ 
vide  any  sup¬ 
port,  but  might 
be  expected  to 
do  so 

Could  not  pro¬ 
vide  any  sup¬ 
port,  but  might 
be  expected 
to  do  so 

+ 

Significant 
improvement, 
although 
manage¬ 
ment  may  be 
difficult 

Review  proc¬ 
ess  would  be 
complex,  and 
no  lasting  re¬ 
pository  of  ex¬ 
pertise 

++ 

Minimal  operat¬ 
ing  costs  beyond 
reimbursable 
efforts 

Technical 

Center  of 
Excellence 

Could  not  pro¬ 
vide  any  sup¬ 
port,  but  might 
be  expected  to 
do  so 

Could  not 
serve  as 
Army-wide 
manager,  but 
could  support 
such  a  man¬ 
ager 

++ 

Significant 

improvement 

++ 

Significant 

improvement 

Increased  staff 
costs;  also 
would  require 
personnel  relo¬ 
cation  to  assem¬ 
ble  staff 

Centralized 

NEPA  office 

May  have  un¬ 
realistic  ex¬ 
pectations  of 
Technical 
Center’s  ca¬ 
pability 

++ 

Significant 

improvement 

+ 

Clear  im¬ 
provement, 
although 
mixing  man¬ 
agement  and 
support  may 
create  conflict 

++ 

Significant 

improvement 

- - - 

Significant  staff 
costs;  may  re¬ 
quire  organi¬ 
zational  author- 
zation  process 

0  ^indicates  no  change  from  the  current  situation;  however,  the  current  situation  is  defined  as  needing  improve- 

—  indicates  deterioration  from  the  present  situation. 

+  indicates  improvement. 

++  or--  indicate  strong  improvement  or  deterioration,  respectively. 
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Clearly,  each  approach  has  advantages  and  disadvantages  in  the  NEPA  context. 
On  the  basis  of  these  considerations,  we  recommend  an  organizational  plan  that 
is  tailored  to  take  the  best  features  of  the  above  alternatives.  This  would  incorpo¬ 
rate 

♦  a  Technical  Center  to  provide  technical  support  and  review  of  NEPA 
documentation  and 

♦  a  designated  program  office  to  provide  program  oversight. 

In  view  of  the  potential  offered  by  the  MBO  approach  to  enhance  the  field  capa¬ 
bilities  without  assuming  field  missions,  that  program  office  should  use  clear  ob¬ 
jectives  in  establishing  guidance  and  program  monitoring  systems.  It  needs  to  be 
made  quite  clear  that  field  entities  remain  responsible  for  including  NEPA  consid¬ 
erations  in  their  decision  processes  (i.e.,  the  existence  of  the  program  office  does 
not  relieve  field  entities  of  their  responsibilities). 

The  Technical  Center,  in  turn,  should  incorporate  some  of  the  features  of  the  vir¬ 
tual-center  concept  to  take  advantage  of  the  relative  strengths  and  weaknesses  of 
those  two  forms.  Use  of  a  virtual-center  to  provide  installation  support  would 
eliminate  the  need  to  develop  a  full-time  staff  to  respond  to  intermittent  field  sup¬ 
port  requests.  However,  establishing  a  physical  center  with  some  permanent  staff 
enables  the  creation  of  a  repository,  the  continuing  capacity  to  provide  support  as 
would  be  expected  of  a  physical  center  (but  could  not  be  provided  by  a  virtual  or¬ 
ganization),  and  development  of  the  organizational  history  needed  to  provide  ef¬ 
fective  support  to  the  program  office  over  time. 

A  combination  approach  using  a  physical  center  to  manage  the  required  activities, 
including  managing  “tiger  teams”  of  experts,  would  provide  the  benefits  of  cen¬ 
tralization  without  requiring  a  large  permanent  staff. 

Increase  Oversight  by  Some  Degree 

The  establishment  of  a  Technical  Center  and  a  program  office  still  enables  various 
levels  of  oversight  by  the  program  office.  This  can  range  from  very  rigid  controls, 
and  procedural  proscriptions,  through  a  reporting  process,  to  an  advocacy  role. 

The  appropriate  level  of  oversight  depends  in  part  on  the  organization  that  is  be¬ 
ing  monitored.  NEPA  oversight  includes  activities  at  HQDA  and  above,  at  the 
MACOM  and  installation  levels,  and  at  the  tactical  unit  level.  For  the  moment, 
we  assume  that  the  program  office  is  located  at  essentially  the  same  organizational 
level  (i.e.,  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Installation  Management  [ACSIM], 
ODEP,  USAEC,  and  USACE)  such  that  their  authority  relationships  with  other 
offices  are  essentially  similar,  whichever  entity  serves  as  the  program  office. 
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The  activities  to  be  managed  remain  the  same  as  those  shown  in  Table  4-1.  Ta¬ 
ble  4-2  portrays  how  these  alternatives  are  evaluated  in  terms  of  their  effective¬ 
ness  in  achieving  the  goals  of  the  Army’s  NEPA  program,  and  in  terms  of  then- 
relative  cost. 

Again,  each  approach  has  advantages  and  disadvantages.  In  general,  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  advocacy  role  offers  some  improvements  to  the  present  decentral¬ 
ized  approach  in  that  the  advocate  office  may  be  able  to  raise  the  level  of  visibility 
of  NEPA  issues.  However,  such  an  approach  does  not  take  any  proactive  steps  to 
make  improvements.  Similarly,  establishment  at  HQDA  of  clear  standards  for 
NEPA  actions  may  improve  the  integration  of  NEPA  into  field  decision  processes 
by  giving  better  guidance  to  decision-makers.  However,  a  simple  reporting  ap¬ 
proach  without  an  effective  staff  support  capacity  places  the  burden  for  corrective 
action  on  the  Army’s  executive  leadership,  which  has  enough  issues  to  worry 
about  without  micromanaging  the  NEPA  program.  A  reporting  program  that  has 
no  teeth  could  result  in  sporadic  reporting  due  to  field  inattention  or  to  selective 
reporting  if  the  installations  perceive  that  they  can  only  get  in  trouble  by  self- 
reporting. 

The  approaches  that  establish  a  formal  program  management  structure  offer  the 
best  opportunities  for  program  oversight  and  enhancement.  As  Table  4-2  indi¬ 
cates,  the  establishment  of  a  strong  NEPA  program  office  with  a  robust  staffing 
level  would  provide  significant  improvements  in  the  management  and  oversight  of 
the  program  and  could  cause  the  most  effective  use  to  be  made  of  a  separate 
Technical  Center.  However,  such  an  approach  will  have  extensive  cost  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  implications. 

The  creation  of  a  new  entity  with  any  kind  of  authoritative  role  would  require 
sustained  top-level  support  to  overcome  inertia  and  political  resistance  from  other 
existing  organizations;  we  did  not  address  that  option  further.  The  proponents  of 
the  Army’s  major  activities  are  significant  in  the  Army  hierarchy,  and  efforts  on 
the  part  of  a  minor  player  to  impose  controls  on  them  will  simply  not  work.  That 
approach  offers  a  more  cohesive  program  focus  than  the  looser  controls  of  MBO 
reporting  or  the  lack  of  control  characteristic  of  an  advocacy  role.  An  advocacy 
role  is  needed  to  maintain  the  visibility  of  NEPA  among  the  Army’s  high-level, 
nonenvironmental  decision-makers.  A  cooperative  approach  would  be  much 
more  effective  at  those  levels,  but  to  make  cooperation  worthwhile  for  the  propo¬ 
nents,  the  NEPA  program  office  needs  to  have  a  sponsor  of  equal  power  to  the 
proponents  so  that  issues  can  be  appealed  if  needed.  That  office  must  therefore  be 
located  at  the  Army  staff  agency  level  or  an  organizational  equivalent. 
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Table  4-2.  Relative  Advantages  of  Degree  of  Oversight  for  Program  Office 


Approach 

NEPA 

integration 

Program 

management 

Technical 

support 

Quality  control 

Cost  impact 

No  control 
(status  quo) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Advocacy 

role 

+ 

May  be  im¬ 
proved 

+ 

Program  of¬ 
fice  can  “sell" 
use  of  the 
center 

+ 

Program  of¬ 
fice  should  be 
able  to  sell 
attorneys  on 
need  for  re¬ 
view 

+ 

Minimal  cost;  po¬ 
tential  improve¬ 
ment  in  program 
may  reduce  field 
costs 

MBO 

+ 

Standard  set¬ 
ting  may  en¬ 
hance 

performance 

+ 

Clear  standards 
will  improve  pro¬ 
gram  manage¬ 
ment 

0 

Field  will  be 
graded  only  if 
they  send 
material  to  the 
center 

+ 

Minimal  cost;  po¬ 
tential  improve¬ 
ment  in  program 
may  reduce  field 
costs 

Strong  re¬ 
porting  and 
initiation  of 
necessary 
program 
support  ac¬ 
tivities 

+ 

Provides  feed¬ 
back  and  iden¬ 
tifies  opportun¬ 
ities  for  im¬ 
provement 
without  inter¬ 
fering  in  chain 
of  command 

++ 

Clear  standards 
will  improve  pro¬ 
gram  manage¬ 
ment;  activity 
initiation  enables 
corrective  action 

++ 

Provides  clear 
customer 
support-non¬ 
directive  role 
for  the  center 

++ 

Provides  clear 
customer 
support — non¬ 
directive  role 
for  center 

Cost  for  data 
gathering  and 
reports;  probably 
no  new  staff  costs 

Strong, 
centralized 
NEPA  office 
with  capabil¬ 
ity  to  initiate 
or  direct  the 
undertaking 
of  NEPA- 
related  ac¬ 
tivities 

A/nfoc* 

May  have  un¬ 
realistic  ex¬ 
pectations  of 
own  capabili¬ 
ties;  overrides 
chain  of  com¬ 
mand;  not  po¬ 
litically  feasible 

++ 

Clear  standards 
will  improve  pro¬ 
gram  manage¬ 
ment;  activity 
initiation  enables 
corrective  action 

+ 

Will  require 
capable  cen¬ 
ter  to  support 
the  office;  but 
center  tasks 
may  reduce 
ability  to  sup¬ 
port  the  field 

+ 

Will  require 
capable  cen¬ 
ter  to  support 
the  office;  but 
center  tasks 
may  reduce 
ability  to  sup¬ 
port  the  field 

Will  require  space 
and  robust  staff  to 
execute  major 
program;  without 
stripping  field  ex¬ 
perience,  this  will 
require  new  staff 

0  indicates  no  change  from  the  current  situation;  however,  the  current  situation  is  defined  as  needing  improve- 

“  indicates  deterioration  from  the  present  situation. 

+  indicates  improvement. 

++  or  indicate  strong  improvement  or  deterioration,  respectively. 
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To  provide  the  most  improvements  in  the  program  with  a  limited  investment,  we 
recommend  the  establishment  of  a  NEPA  program  office  that  is  not  freestanding 
(i.e.,  derives  its  legitimacy  from  its  parent  organization),  but  that  has  staff  assets 
dedicated  to  NEPA  activities  so  that  they  can  generate  and  maintain  a  strong  re¬ 
porting  capability  as  well  as  the  ability  to  engage  in  policy  analyses. 

Organizational  Choices 

The  alternatives  were  compared  in  terms  of  their  ability  to  meet  the  Army’s  ob¬ 
jectives  of  improved  integration  of  NEPA  into  major  programs,  program  over¬ 
sight,  and  improved  quality  of  NEPA  documentation.  The  best  structure  for  the 
NEPA  program  would  be  to  establish  separate  entities  that  would  serve  as  a  pro¬ 
gram  management  office  and  as  a  Technical  Center.  The  program  management 
office  would  be  best  established  as  a  small  specialized  cell  within  an  existing  or¬ 
ganization,  that  office  should  focus  on  reporting  and  development  of  specific  ac¬ 
tion  plans,  rather  than  on  trying  to  develop  a  large  independent  program  office. 

To  conserve  resources,  the  Technical  Center  should  use  a  virtual  system  to  ad¬ 
dress  field  support  requirements  rather  than  establish  new  personnel  positions. 

Given  the  constraint  of  being  able  to  operate  at  the  Army  staff  level,  the  present 
organizations  involved  with  NEPA  policy  issues  and  technical  support  include 
ACSIM,  ODEP,  USAEC,  and  US  ACE  (to  date,  especially,  but  not  exclusively, 
the  Mobile  District  Office).  Again,  speculation  about  potential  realignments  of 
these  organizations  is  not  considered  in  this  report. 

Many  other  Army  staff  organizations  are  heavily  involved  with  the  management 
and  execution  of  specific  aspects  of  the  NEPA  program.  The  important  roles  of 
the  staffs  at  the  MACOM  level,  particularly  as  they  apply  to  the  unique  functions 
of  that  MACOM,  cannot  be  overemphasized.  For  instance,  the  work  of  the  Army 
Materiel  Command  (AMC)  staff  in  integrating  NEPA  considerations  with  the 
weapon  systems  acquisition  process,  or  of  the  TRADOC  staff  in  integrating  envi¬ 
ronmental  awareness  issues  into  Army  school  curricula,  is  extremely  important. 
The  SSDCOM  is  performing  a  valuable  service  in  providing  its  technical  support 
expertise  at  all  installations.  In  the  proposed  NEPA  program  master  plan,  in¬ 
cluded  as  Appendix  B  to  this  report,  we  identify  many  roles  for  these  and  other 
offices.  However,  this  section  of  the  report  addresses  only  those  agencies  that  can 

plausibly  carry  out  the  roles  of  the  Army  NEPA  program  office  or  the  Technical 
Center. 

Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Installation  Management 


ACSIM  is  responsible  for  the  NEPA  program  in  an  executive  role  in  that  the 
Army’s  other  environmental  offices  report  to  ACSIM.  However,  ACSIM  does 
not  have  the  staff  to  perform  full-scale  program  management  activities.  It  would 
not  be  appropriate  to  focus  on  one  comparatively  minor  program  in  a  manner  that 
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is  not  done  for  other  programs.  Operation  of  a  Technical  Center  within  ACSIM 
would  be  completely  infeasible.  At  the  ACSIM  executive  level,  however,  a  very 
effective  role  can  be  played  as  the  Army’s  advocate  for  NEPA  considerations. 

Office  of  the  Director  of  Environmental  Programs 

Until  recently,  ODEP  was  a  very  small  office  that  was  oriented  strictly  to  policy 
support  for  ACSIM  (prior  to  that,  for  USACE).  During  the  past  3  years,  ODEP 

staff  levels  have  grown  significantly  and  there  is  now  a  designated  NEPA  action 
officer. 

ODEP  is  the  proponent  for  the  Army  Environmental  Strategic  Action  Plan 
(AESAP)  and  would  be  a  logical  setting  for  the  program  management  activities 
envisioned  for  a  limited  NEPA  program  office  as  described  earlier.  In  addition, 
ODEP  is  considered  to  be  an  Army  staff  office  and,  as  such,  has  access  to  the  pro¬ 
ponents  of  the  major  Army  programs. 

Because  NEPA  is  a  planning  process  and  not  a  compliance  program,  there  is  merit 
to  the  idea  of  placing  it  within  ODEP’s  Foundation  Group.  However,  the  princi¬ 
pal  skills  of  NEPA  personnel  tend  to  be  in  conservation  issues.  Because  NEPA 
activities  should  not  be  full  time  at  the  ODEP  level,  the  NEPA  program  manager 
and  staff  should  be  assigned  to  the  conservation  group  to  facilitate  its  work  on 
other  activities  when  not  engaged  with  NEPA  and  to  maximize  the  rapport  be¬ 
tween  the  ODEP  staff  and  supporting  agencies  and  MACOM  staff,  who  also  tend 
to  be  assigned  to  conservation  positions. 

ODEP  does  not  have  the  experience,  the  staff,  or  the  space  to  serve  as  a  NEPA 
Technical  Center. 

U.S.  Army  Environmental  Center 

The  USAEC  has  multiple  roles.  The  Environmental  Compliance  Division  pro¬ 
vides  analytic  and  administrative  support  to  ODEP,  provides  technical  expertise 
and  contractual  support  to  MACOM  and  installation  environmental  offices,  and 
acts  as  the  program  manager  for  several  components  of  Army  environmental  pro¬ 
grams.  The  division  also  manages  all  the  Army’s  standard  environmental  infor¬ 
mation  systems,  which  are  maintained  at  USAEC  by  the  Information  Systems 
Division.  A  small  NEPA  staff  is  located  within  the  Conservation  Branch  of  the 
Environmental  Compliance  Division.  At  present,  the  role  of  that  staff  is  unclear; 
this  report  was  commissioned  in  part  to  help  define  what  that  role  should  be. 

The  history  of  USAEC  in  providing  technical  support  and  guidance  to  installa¬ 
tions  would  make  it  credible  as  a  Technical  Center.  It  does  not,  however,  pres¬ 
ently  have  sufficient  experience  among  its  staff  members  to  serve  effectively  in 
that  role  for  NEPA  issues;  a  cadre  of  personnel  would  have  to  be  assembled  at 
USAEC  for  this  purpose.  USAEC  does  have  the  tools  and  the  experience  to  oper- 
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ate  a  virtual  center  (i.e.,  to  manage  ad  hoc  task  forces),  thereby  conserving  space 
and  personnel  billets.  USAEC  also  has  experience  in,  and  is  greatly  improving, 
its  capabilities  to  assemble  data,  produce  reports,  and  monitor  programs  in  support 
of  a  policy  staff  at  ODEP.  It  has  an  excellent  capability  to  institute  nationwide 
contracts  for  installation  support  activities;  this  would  certainly  apply  to  NEPA 
support. 


USAEC  can  serve  as  a  program  management  office  because  it  has  sufficient  staff, 
communications,  and  data  capacity .  It  has  in  the  past  seen  limited  success  acting 
as  a  program  management  office  or  serving  in  a  policy  development  role.  A  large 
part  of  the  problem  in  those  efforts  was  due  to  a  lack  of  definition  of  USAEC’ s 
role  and  authority  to  manage,  especially  in  view  of  the  continuing  evolution  of 
ODEP  as  well  as  various  realignments  of  USAEC’ s  reporting  chain.  In  addition, 
when  USAEC  has  been  tasked  with  being  both  the  program  manager  and  the  in¬ 
stallation  support  provider,  difficulties  have  arisen  due  to  this  inherent  conflict  in 
trying  to  fill  directive,  operational,  and  cooperative  roles  all  at  the  same  time. 

USAEC,  located  in  Edgewood,  Maryland,  does  manage  to  provide  support  to 
ODEP  (and  ACSIM)  in  Washington,  D.C.,  even  though  the  two  organizations  are 
75  miles  apart.  This  is  possible  because  the  taskings  for  USAEC  as  a  technical 
support  center  generally  are  not  particularly  time  sensitive  and  the  distance  is 
small  enough  that  attendance  at  scheduled  meetings  is  feasible  with  minimal  ex¬ 
pense  and  coordination.  Unplanned  (i.e.,  less  than  24-hours’  notice)  meetings, 
which  would  be  routine  in  the  HQDA-level  program  management  role,  create  a 
problem.  For  that  reason,  USAEC  could  not  credibly  take  on  the  advocacy  role 
envisioned  for  a  program  management  office  because  that  role  requires  close  and 
continuous  physical  interaction  (basically,  “management  by  wandering  around”) 
with  other  HQDA-level  staff  offices,  all  of  which  are  located  in  Washington, 

U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  District  Offices 

Unless  the  NEPA  program  is  located  at  USACE  headquarters,  it  would  not  be 
credible  to  house  the  Army  NEPA  program  management  role  within  USACE  (i.e., 
at  a  district  office).  It  is  true  that  both  USAEC  and  ODEP  have  their  origins 
within  USACE  and,  therefore,  one  could  make  a  case  that  USACE  could  handle 
such  a  responsibility.  However,  during  the  past  several  years,  USACE  has  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  Army’s  environmental  manager  role,  generally  in  deference  to 
ACSIM.  There  is  no  reason  to  reverse  that  trend  for  this  particular  program. 

NEPA  is  by  no  means  primarily  a  USACE  concern;  although  construction  activi¬ 
ties  (managed  by  USACE)  generate  a  great  many  NEPA  activities,  many  others 
are  generated  by  other  major  programs,  particularly  the  weapon  systems  acquisi¬ 
tion  program  operated  by  AMC.  Therefore,  it  would  be  inappropriate  to  establish 
another  MACOM  as  the  program  office. 
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Some  USACE  district  offices  already  are  involved  in  providing  NEPA  technical 
support  to  installations,  either  directly  or  by  contract.  There  is  probably  consider¬ 
able  debate  about  which  district  office  has  the  best  capability  in  this  regard,  al¬ 
though  the  Mobile  District  Office  appears  to  be  the  most  active  in  soliciting  such 
work. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  installation  support  provided  by  the  USACE 
district  office,  in  either  technical  assistance  or  contracting,  is  any  better  or  any 
worse  than  might  be  provided  through  USAEC  and,  in  fact,  a  district  office  could 
continue  to  provide  such  support  under  USAEC  tasking.  Any  of  the  district  of¬ 
fices  would  have  to  add  additional  staff  to  develop  a  fully  functioning  multidisci¬ 
plinary  center  to  provide  Army- wide  support.  However,  if  one  of  the  corps 
district  offices  established  itself  as  the  primary  source  of  contracted  NEPA  sup¬ 
port,  with  a  range  of  qualified  contractors  and  vehicles  in  place,  this  would  enable 
that  district  office  to  serve  a  valuable  function  supporting  the  center  wherever  it 
was  located.  If  SSDCOM  is  to  continue  its  role  of  technical  support  to  field  in¬ 
stallations,  then  the  USACE  Huntsville  District  Office  becomes  a  very  strong 
candidate  for  such  a  central  point,  especially  in  view  of  its  existing  role  in  envi¬ 
ronmental  training  development. 

Only  the  Baltimore  District  Office,  located  in  Maryland,  is  within  a  reasonable 
supporting  distance  to  ODEP  or  ACSIM;  thus,  if  any  other  district  office  was  se¬ 
lected,  a  continuing  role  for  USAEC  to  provide  technical  support  to  HQDA  or¬ 
ganizations  would  be  required.  In  addition,  USAEC  maintains  the  Army 
environmental  data  systems,  so  continued  support  from  USAEC  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  provide  baseline  data  for  the  selected  USACE  district  office. 

Other  Commands 

As  noted  above,  any  organization  performing  as  the  Technical  Center  would  have 
to  be  able  to  serve  both  the  HQDA  staff  and  the  field  organizations.  In  addition, 
unless  each  MACOM  agreed,  establishment  of  one  MACOM  as  program  manager 
over  another  peer  command  would  pose  considerable  difficulties. 

The  technical  support  function  now  being  performed  by  the  SSDCOM,  under 
USAEC  guidance  and  tasking,  could  continue  in  that  manner  if  USAEC  remained 
as  the  Army’s  overall  Technical  Center.  However,  SSDCOM  staff  do  not  have 
enough  personnel  to  begin  managing  all  the  issues  required  of  the  technical  center, 
and  because  of  location  and  access  to  data,  they  could  not  perform  effectively  as 
the  principal  provider  of  support  to  a  program  office  at  ODEP. 

No  other  command  has  expressed  an  interest  in  serving  in  such  a  role. 
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The  program  office  could  be  housed  at  ACSIM,  ODEP,  or  USAEC.  If  USAEC  is 
to  be  the  program  manager,  then  another  activity  at  HQDA  must  be  responsible 
for  the  advocacy  role.  Additionally,  the  lines  between  ODEP  and  USAEC  must 
be  made  very  clear;  USAEC  taskings  in  providing  installation  support  or  support 
to  ODEP  must  not  be  allowed  to  undermine  or  conflict  with  its  roles  as  NEPA 

program  manager.  The  ACSIM’s  ability  to  focus  on  individual  subprograms  is 
limited. 

The  Technical  Center  role,  at  least  in  terms  of  providing  support  to  MACOM  and 
installation  staffs,  could  be  served  either  by  USAEC  or  a  USACE  district  office. 
Both  have  demonstrated  their  ability  to  do  this  in  the  past.  However,  if  a  USACE 
district  office  were  to  be  the  Technical  Center,  USAEC  still  would  have  to  have  a 
strong  role  in  providing  data  support.  Additionally,  USAEC  would  have  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  serve  as  a  support  staff  for  ODEP  and  ACSIM,  partly  because  of  its  con¬ 
trol  of  the  data  and  also  because  of  its  proximity  to  HQDA. 

Given  these  constraints  and  ODEP’ s  policy  development  and  program  manage¬ 
ment  role,  those  responsibilities  would  be  best  carried  out  by  ODEP.  We  recom¬ 
mend  that  USAEC  be  designated  as  the  Technical  Center. 
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Chapter  5 

Recommendations  and  Implementation 


This  chapter  provides  our  recommendations  for  organizational  assignments  and 
detailed  implementation  requirements  in  establishing  a  program  that  accomplishes 
the  Army’s  principal  goals  for  NEPA. 

Recommendations 

The  alternatives  were  compared  in  terms  of  their  ability  to  meet  the  Army’s  ob¬ 
jectives  of  improved  integration  of  NEPA  into  major  programs,  program  over¬ 
sight,  and  improved  quality  of  NEPA  documentation.  The  best  structure  for  the 
NEPA  program  would  be  to  establish  separate  entities  that  would  serve  as  a  pro¬ 
gram  management  office  and  as  a  Technical  Center.  The  program  management 
office  would  be  best  established  as  a  small  specialized  cell  within  an  existing  or¬ 
ganization;  that  office  should  focus  on  reporting  and  development  of  specific  ac¬ 
tion  plans,  rather  than  on  trying  to  develop  a  large  independent  program  office. 

To  conserve  resources,  the  Technical  Center  should  use  a  virtual  approach  to  ad¬ 
dress  field  support  requirements  rather  than  establish  new  personnel  positions. 

Several  alignments  of  responsibility  are  feasible,  but  the  following  recommended 
organization  and  process  offers  the  most  advantages  at  a  reasonable  cost: 

♦  The  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Installation  Management  should  publish  a 
NEPA  program  master  plan  to  guide  the  development,  execution,  and 
continual  improvement  of  the  Army’s  environmental  planning  efforts.  We 
have  provided  a  proposed  plan  that  includes  environmental  planning  ob¬ 
jectives,  responsibilities,  and  program  performance  measures. 

♦  The  Office  of  the  Director  of  Environmental  Programs  (ODEP)  should 
establish  a  NEPA  program  manager  within  ODEP  to  provide  policy  direc¬ 
tion  and  establish  program  goals  and  activities. 

♦  ODEP  should  task  the  U.S.  Army  Environmental  Center  (USAEC)  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  NEPA  Technical  Center  of  Excellence  to  provide  analytic  and 
data  support  to  the  Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Army  (HQDA);  pro¬ 
vide  technical  NEPA  support  to  field  activities;  and  serve  as  a  quality 
control  point  for  all  Army-generated  NEPA  documents. 

♦  USAEC  should  execute  the  above  tasking,  maximizing  delegation  to  avoid 
the  need  for  new  positions.  We  recommend  a  “tiger  team  approach  for 
technical  support  and  contracted  maintenance  of  a  document  repository. 
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USAEC  should  provide  routine  program  information  (as  defined  in  the 
NEPA  program  master  plan),  provide  or  coordinate  HQDA-level  NEPA 
review  of  decision  documents  identified  by  ODEP,  manage  the  activities 
of  the  technical  support  effort  and  of  the  repository,  and  continue  coordi¬ 
nation  to  ensure  the  quality  of  supporting  data. 

♦  The  Headquarters,  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  should  designate  a  dis¬ 
trict  office  as  the  primary  source  of  NEPA  support  contracts.  That  desig¬ 
nated  office  should  establish  basic  ordering  agreements  with  several 
qualified  contractors  in  multiple  disciplines.  USAEC  and  installations 
should  then  use  that  district  office  to  perform  the  NEPA  contracts  man¬ 
agement  function  for  installation  support.  We  recommend  selection  of  the 
Huntsville  District  Office,  located  in  Alabama,  for  that  function. 

Implementation  of  Recommendations 

If  the  Army  decides  to  adopt  our  recommendations,  several  program  management 
issues  must  be  resolved.  A  proposed  NEPA  program  master  plan  (provided  in 
Appendix  B)  provides  the  framework  for  managing  the  Army  NEPA  program. 

That  plan  assumes  that  the  following  supporting  administrative  actions  are  put 
into  place. 


Planning 


Undertake  the  following  planning  actions  to  initiate  the  NEPA  program: 

Note:  The  organzational  element  indicated  in  parentheses  at  the  end  of  each  recc. 
is  the  element  that  should  be  responsible  for  the  action. 

♦  Convene  a  decision  meeting  to  determine  whether  to  adopt  this  plan,  as 

modified,  or  adopt  some  other  plan  (an  ODEP  action,  ACSIM  as  decision 
authority). 

♦  Approve  and  adopt  the  attached  master  plan  (see  Appendix  B),  or  some 
other  plan  (ACSIM). 

♦  Modify  AESAP  to  include  more  detailed  program  actions  and  performance 
measurements  (ODEP). 

♦  Develop  appropriate  budgetary  support  documents  (ODEP) 
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Organization 

Undertake  the  following  actions  to  put  into  place  the  organizations  that  will  exe¬ 
cute  the  plan: 

♦  Approve  the  proposed  organization  or  some  other  organization  (ACSIM). 

♦  Initiate  reorganization  documents  as  needed  (affected  offices). 

♦  Initiate  staff  transfers  as  needed  (affected  offices). 

♦  Select  a  USACE  District  Office  to  serve  as  the  primary  source  for  NEPA 
support  contracts  (USACE  headquarters). 

♦  Initiate  a  process  for  identifying  qualified  contractors  in  each  of  the  NEPA 
disciplines,  with  the  collective  volume  and  distribution  capable  of  sup¬ 
porting  Army  requirements  nationwide  and  establishing  basic  ordering 
agreements  for  support  (selected  USACE  district  office).  The  NEPA  dis¬ 
ciplines  are  as  follows: 

♦  Air  emissions 

♦  Archeology 

♦  Economic  analysis 

♦  Geology 

♦  Hazardous  materials  management 

♦  Historic  structures  and  cultural  preservation 

♦  Hydrology 

♦  Master  planning  and  traffic  analysis 

♦  Plant  biology  and  endangered  species 

♦  Water  spills  and  discharges 

♦  Wildlife  biology  and  endangered  species. 
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Staffing 


Undertake  the  following  actions  to  provide  action  offices  with  the  appropriate 
staff  assets: 

♦  Identify  two  specific  positions  at  ODEP  to  serve  as  NEPA  program  man¬ 
ager  and  action  officer  (among  other  duties).  The  estimated  level  of  effort 
for  these  positions  in  the  maintenance  phase  is  approximately  half-time 
each;  the  remainder  of  these  people’s  time  can  be  used  in  conservation  and 
master  planning  activities  (ODEP). 

♦  Provide  contract  or  detail  support  of  one-half  to  one  full-time  equivalent 
person  to  the  NEPA  program  manager  for  the  first  year  to  establish  the 
program  and  measurement  system  (ODEP) 

♦  Identify  two  to  three  Army  personnel  in  each  principal  NEPA  discipline 
(as  shown  above)  who  could  serve  as  the  Army  experts  for  that  discipline. 
Expertise  for  this  purpose  includes  the  ability  to  function  at  the  GS- 14 
technical  level,  as  well  as  having  an  adequate  credibility  across  the  Army. 
(Simply  having  the  grade  is  no  qualification;  indeed,  some  of  the  Army’s 
best  technical  experts  may  be  occupying  lower-graded  positions  at  the  in¬ 
stallation  level.  The  issue  is  technical  competence,  not  time  in  service). 
The  selection  should  be  made  through  a  peer  nomination  process  of  the 
Army’s  environmental  managers.  Identify  other  federal  agencies  whose 
personnel  could  also  serve  as  the  expert  in  a  discipline  (USAEC). 

♦  Develop  a  plan  to  make  at  least  one  expert  of  each  type  (as  identified 
above)  available  to  the  Technical  Center  at  USAEC  (and,  by  extension,  to 
SSDCOM).  Each  of  these  positions  will  require  approximately  one-half  to 
one-third  full-time  equivalent  person  in  NEPA  activities,  and  the 
MACOM  and  installation  to  which  they  are  assigned  must  concur  in  this 
activity  (USAEC). 

♦  Develop  a  memorandum  of  agreement  (MOA)  to  secure  support  from 
toxicologists  and  epidemiologists  from  the  U.S.  Army  Center  for  Health 
Promotion  and  Preventive  Medicine,  co-located  at  Edgewood.  Develop  or 
modify  an  MOA  with  SSDCOM  to  provide  technical  support  to  installa¬ 
tions.  Develop  an  MOA  for  support  from  any  other  federal  agency  identi¬ 
fied  as  a  source  of  expert  staff  (USAEC). 

♦  Develop  contract  support  for  operation  of  the  repository.  Develop  contract 
support  for  development  of  the  program  performance  measurement  system 
specified  by  ODEP  and  for  assistance  in  management  analyses  as  required 
(USAEC). 
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Recommendations  and  Implementation 


♦  Identify  and  assign  a  director  and  action  officer  for  the  Technical  Center. 
These  will  be  full-time  staff  personnel  with  expertise  in  project  and  pro¬ 
gram  management  skills  and  contract  monitoring  experience  (USAEC). 

Direction 

Undertake  the  following  actions  to  provide  the  program’s  authority  and  perform¬ 
ance  measures: 

♦  Issue  a  directive  implementing  the  NEPA  program  master  plan  as  ap¬ 
proved  (ACSIM). 

♦  Develop  program  performance  indicators  and  include  them  in  AESAP 
(ODEP). 

♦  Modify  AR  200-2,  as  needed,  to  reflect  the  role  of  the  technical  center  in 
conducting  quality  reviews  of  NEPA  documents  and  to  reflect  any  proto¬ 
cols  developed  for  NEPA  integration  into  major  program  areas.  Review 
the  AR  200-2  provisions  requiring  NEPA  documentation  for  master  plan¬ 
ning  activities;  ensure  that  the  regulation  clearly  indicates  that  this  applies 
only  to  cases  where  there  are  major  changes  in  the  master  plan  (ODEP). 

♦  Issue  MOAs  for  program  execution  support  as  noted  above. 

Coordination 

The  coordination  function  will  be  one  of  the  most  important  responsibilities  of  the 
NEPA  program  manager.  Many  of  the  actions  required  to  establish  those  func¬ 
tions  will  be  accomplished  through  personal  coordination  and  development  of 
working  relationships  with  the  primary  organizations  at  HQDA  and  MACOM 
levels  with  NEPA  responsibilities. 

Take  these  additional  actions  to  enhance  coordination: 

♦  Achieve  consensus  on  the  roles  and  responsibilities  in  the  final  version  of 
the  NEPA  program  master  plan  (ODEP). 

♦  Publish  the  NEPA  program  master  plan  (ACSIM). 

♦  Establish  communications  for  NEPA  issues  through  the  environmental 
bulletin  board  system  (USAEC). 

♦  Initiate  publication  of  a  NEPA-oriented  standard  operating  procedure  that 
details  for  ACSIM  and  ODEP  staff  members,  and  for  HQDA  decision¬ 
making  proponents,  when  and  how  NEPA  considerations  can  be  integrated 
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into  the  formal  decision  processes  for  acquisition,  MILCON,  base  rea¬ 
lignment  and  closure,  and  MDEP-level  training  activities  (ODEP). 


Reporting 


Complete  the  following  actions  to  initiate  program  reporting: 

♦  Develop  data  collection  systems  to  provide  the  data  needed  to  support  pro¬ 
gram  performance  measures  established  in  the  AESAP  (USAEC). 

♦  Include  performance  measures  in  the  installation  status  report  and  other 
reporting  systems  (ODEP). 

♦  Initiate  the  NEPA  document  repository  and  initiate  the  repository  quality 
control  (QC)  functions;  develop  reports  on  the  condition  of  NEPA  docu¬ 
ments  (USAEC). 

♦  Review  the  A- 106  process  to  redefine  category  codes  as  necessary  to  en¬ 
able  segmentation  of  the  data  in  a  way  that  supports  program  management 
objectives  (ODEP). 

♦  Conduct  a  QC  review  of  A- 106  data  to  reestablish  control  over  the  data 
and  issue  a  data  call  if  needed  to  fill  data  gaps  (USAEC). 


Budgeting 


Take  the  following  actions  to  provide  funding  for  the  Army’s  NEPA  program  and 
adequate  NEPA  funding  submittals: 

♦  Determine  the  need  for  personnel,  interagency  agreements,  and  contractors 
to  support  establishment  of  the  Technical  Center;  develop  specific  funding 
documents  to  accomplish  those  actions;  include  an  A-106  project  to  oper¬ 
ate  the  technical  center  (USAEC). 

♦  Obtain  technical  contract  support  as  needed  to  establish  the  data  collection 
and  reporting  functions  (USAEC). 

♦  Determine  the  need  for  NEPA  support  contracts  Army-wide  and  provide 
for  allocation  of  funds  from  supported  activities  (USACE  District  Office 
and  USAEC). 

♦  Identify  the  general  level,  over  time,  of  unforeseen  requirements  for  NEPA 
support  and  documentation  and  establish  an  Army-wide  NEPA  support 
project  (placeholder)  in  the  A-106  system  (USAEC). 
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Appendix  A 

Description  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  Process 


The  President’s  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  (CEQ)  regulations  outline  an 
implementation  method  commonly  known  as  the  “NEPA  process.”  The  following 
steps  are  required  to  complete  the  NEPA  process. 

Step  1 .  Describe  Proposed  Action 

NEPA  is  triggered  only  when  there  is  a  proposed  program  or  project  that  may 
have  significant  impacts  on  human  health  and  the  environment.  In  the  absence  of 
proposed  actions,  there  is  no  NEPA  requirement.  Federal  agencies  are  given  wide 
latitude  in  determining  how  NEPA  planning  is  applied  to  a  given  proposed  action. 
For  example,  under  different  circumstances,  an  installation  development  plan  may 
or  may  not  be  considered  a  NEPA-triggering  proposed  action.  It  depends  on  the 
possibility  of  the  plan  being  approved,  funded,  and  implemented.  The  timing  of 
NEPA  integration  is  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  nature  of  the  commitment  of 
resources. 

The  NEPA  process  must  be  followed  for  “major  federal  actions”  with  significant 
environmental  impacts.  For  example,  a  “beddown”  of  a  new  Army  division  at  a 
new  location  will  most  likely  trigger  NEPA  requirements  and  preparation  of  an 
environmental  impact  statement  (EIS).  However,  it  is  not  always  clear  that  all 
proposed  actions  will  cause  significant  impacts  without  a  preliminary  investiga¬ 
tion  (known  as  an  environmental  assessment  [EA])  of  how  the  environment  will 
be  effected.  There  is  no  concrete  and  fast  rule  for  determining  what  level  of  envi¬ 
ronmental  impacts  constitutes  “significant”  impacts.  Initially,  the  collective 
judgment  of  the  Army  NEPA  staff  is  used  to  determine  whether  the  impacts  from 
proposed  actions  are  significant.  Later  in  the  NEPA  process,  this  judgment  is 
scrutinized  through  interagency  coordination  and  public  participation. 

Most  routine  Army  activities  will  not  trigger  NEPA  planning;  these  actions  can  be 
categorically  excluded  from  having  to  complete  NEPA  planning.  The  Army  has 
listed  categorically  excluded  activities  in  AR  200-1,  Environmental  Protection 
and  Enhancement.  More  activities  can  be  listed  as  categorically  excluded  action 
if  they  can  be  supported  from  previous  environmental  analyses.  Any  changes  to 
the  current  list  of  categorical  exclusion  must  go  through  the  public  hearing  proc¬ 
ess  as  a  part  of  the  agency  rulemaking  process. 
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Step  2.  Identify  and  Evaluate  Alternatives 


How  the  goal  of  a  proposed  action  is  defined  will  determine  the  formulation  of 
alternatives.  For  example,  alternatives  for  reducing  a  housing  shortage  are  differ¬ 
ent  from  alternatives  for  achieving  a  goal  of  building  additional  family  hosing 
units.  Developing  the  alternatives  is  the  heart  of  the  NEPA  process.  Along  with 
the  proposed  action,  a  reasonable  number  of  feasible  alternatives,  including  the 
no-action  alternative,  should  be  considered;  typically,  consideration  of  three  to 
five  alternatives  is  considered  to  be  sufficient. 

Step  3 .  Identify  Potential  Impact  Areas 

Once  alternatives  are  formulated,  the  different  impacts  on  human  health  and  the 
environment  must  be  assessed  and  compared.  However,  the  Army  is  not  required 
to  study  and  assess  every  conceivable  impact.  CEQ  regulations  allow  the  Army  to 
narrow  down  from  having  to  study  every  approach  to  focus  only  on  issues  where 
other  governmental  agencies  and  citizens  expressed  some  concerns.  The  NEPA 
process  mandates  interagency  coordination  and  the  implementation  of  the  scoping 
process  to  narrow  down  the  options  to  impacted  areas  requiring  interdisciplinary 
analyses. 

Consulting  with  other  governmental  agencies  allows  the  Army  to  obtain  technical 
expertise  and  insight  from  credible  sources  that  are  otherwise  unavailable.  Advice 
from  environmental  regulators  is  especially  important  since  they  will  have  legal 
authority  to  stop  the  Army’s  proposed  action  if  it  does  not  meet  their  environ¬ 
mental  standards.  Adhering  to  their  advice  will  help  to  prevent  the  Army  from 
repeating  costly  mistakes  based  on  making  decisions  without  balanced  views. 
Additionally,  securing  their  support  is  critically  important  for  controversial  proj¬ 
ects  and  when  there  is  vocal  citizen  opposition. 

Scoping  helps  to  focus  on  the  environmental  issues  that  should  be  emphasized  in 
conducting  environmental  analyses.  Typically,  scoping  serves  two  purposes:  no¬ 
tifying  the  public  about  the  Army’s  proposed  action  and  determining  the  public’s 
concerns  regarding  the  proposal.  Public  participation  helps  to  focus  on  issues  of 
greatest  concern  to  the  public.  Addressing  these  concerns  will  help  to  improve 
public  acceptance  of  the  proposed  action.  Open  and  frequent  public  participation 
will  help  to  improve  local  community  relations  with  Army  installations.  This 
public  participation  can  be  initiated  and  accomplished  through  scoping. 
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Description  of  the  NEPA  Process 


Step  4.  Gather  Data  and  Perform 

Interdisciplinary  Environmental 
Analyses 

Once  relevant  environmental  concerns  are  identified,  data  need  to  be  collected  for 
analyzing  impacts.  Typically,  locations  affected  by  proposed  actions  need  to  be 
determined  in  order  to  collect  baseline  environmental  data  for  analyses.  Because 
of  this  limitation,  it  is  sometimes  impractical  to  perform  this  step  of  the  NEPA 
process  until  the  locations  of  impacted  sites  are  known. 

Programmatic  NEPA  documents  could  be  prepared  without  having  to  know  spe¬ 
cific  locations  of  potential  environmental  impacts  due  to  a  proposed  action.  Un¬ 
der  this  circumstance,  a  programmatic  NEPA  document  can  be  used  to  guide  site- 
selection  choices.  For  example,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  environmental  impacts 
of  Ml  tanks  without  knowing  where  Ml  tanks  are  to  be  deployed  for  training. 
However,  preparation  of  programmatic  NEPA  documents  can  help  to  assess  ge¬ 
neric  environment  impacts  from  the  Ml  tank  training  operations.  Decision¬ 
makers  who  understand  the  possible  impacts  can  use  this  knowledge  to  make 
more  informed  decisions  about  where  to  locate  Ml  training. 

Step  5 .  Prepare  Proper  NEPA  Documents 

The  two  types  of  NEPA  documents  are  known  as  the  EA  and  EIS,  depending  on 
the  severity  of  potential  environmental  consequences.  The  major  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  two  documents  is  the  level  of  effort  for  preparation.  An  EIS  normally  is 
prepared  when  the  proposed  actions  are  controversial.  Generally,  preparation  of 
an  EIS  is  more  expensive,  and  it  takes  more  time  to  write  than  the  EA  effort.  If 
preparation  of  an  EIS  is  required,  the  Army  must  formally  consult  with  other  gov¬ 
ernmental  agencies  and  actively  solicit  public  comments  before  decisions  are 
made  to  implement  the  proposal. 

If  Army  environmental  staff  determine  that  the  environmental  impacts  from  a 
proposed  action  will  be  significant,  then  preparation  of  an  EIS  is  appropriate.  If 
the  impacts  are  uncertain,  then  an  EA  is  prepared  to  determine  whether  prepara¬ 
tion  of  a  “finding  of  no  significant  impact”  (FONSI)  or  an  EIS  is  appropriate. 
Correct  assessment  of  which  NEPA  document  is  more  appropriate  is  a  critical  part 
of  NEPA  compliance  and  it  has  a  direct  impact  on  cost.  Figure  A-l  illustrates  a 
schematic  diagram  for  deciding  the  level  of  NEPA  analyses  required. 

Step  6.  Review  of  NEPA  Documents 

The  Army  is  required  to  publish  a  FONSI  or  EIS.  Typically,  a  draft  EIS  or  an  EA 
and  FONSI  are  circulated  among  other  agencies  and  concerned  citizens.  These 
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documents  must  be  made  public  and  the  Army  must  provide  sufficient  public 
comment  period.  No  further  decisions  to  implement  a  proposed  action  can  be 
made  until  this  review  process  is  completed. 

The  Army  has  developed  an  internal  policy  for  publishing  these  documents.  For 
an  EIS,  an  advance  courtesy  copy  is  sent  to  the  appropriate  members  of  Congress 
before  they  are  announced  in  the  Federal  Register. 

Step  7.  Response  to  Review  Comments 

The  Army  is  required  to  respond  to  all  comments  received  during  public  comment 
periods.  The  Army  is  not  required  to  obtain  concurrence  and  approval  to  imple¬ 
ment  the  proposal.  The  Army’s  response  to  public  comments  becomes  part  of  the 
final  EIS  document. 

Step  8.  Informed  Decision-Making 

After  considering  inputs  from  scientific  analyses  and  concerns  from  citizens. 
Army  decision-makers  can  make  an  informed  decision.  NEPA’s  intent  is  that  any 
planning  should  include  consideration  of  environmental  impacts.  NEPA  requires 
Army  decision-makers  to  add  one  more  environmental  impact  factor,  along  with 
the  traditional  factors  such  as  weighing  mission  requirements,  schedules,  and 
costs.  The  final  decision  is  explained  in  the  record  of  decision. 
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The  Army  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
Program  Master  Plan 


Purpose  and  Scope 

This  document,  the  Army’s  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  Program  Master 
Plan  (the  plan),  guides  development,  execution,  and  continuing  improvement  in 
the  Army’s  environmental  decision-making  processes.  This  plan  applies  to  the 
“Total  Army,”  with  the  exception  of  the  civil  works  programs  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  (US ACE).1  It  defines  the  Army’s  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  (NEPA)  Program  goals,  objectives,  and  responsibilities,  as  well  as  the 
measures  to  be  used  in  evaluating  program  effectiveness.  It  describes  a  program 
management  structure  and  organizational  responsibilities  for  NEPA  implementa¬ 
tion  and  compliance. 

The  plan  does  not  override  any  of  the  provisions  of  Army  Regulation  (AR)  200-2, 
Environmental  Analysis  of  Army  Actions.  It  is  intended  to  establish  a  general  pro¬ 
gram  to  ensure  that  the  provisions  of  that  regulation  are  carried  out  effectively. 
Detailed  activity  plans  will  be  contained  in  supporting  Army  environmental  stra¬ 
tegic  action  plans  developed  by  the  Office  of  the  Director  of  Environmental  Pro¬ 
grams  (ODEP). 

The  plan  will  be  updated  as  needed  to  reflect  the  accomplishment  of  established 
objectives  and  to  address  new  issues. 

References2 

This  plan  is  based  on  the  following: 

♦  AR  70- 1 ,  Army  Acquisition  Policy,  3 1  March  93. 

♦  AR  200- 1 ,  Environmental  Protection  and  Enhancement,  23  April  90. 

♦  AR  200-2,  Environmental  Analysis  of  Army  Actions,  23  December  88. 

♦  40  CFR  1500-1508,  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  Regulations 


'  Excluded  because  these  US  ACE  programs  are  managed  directly  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
under  separate  congressional  authorizations. 

U  S.C.  =  United  States  Code;  CFR  =  Code  of  Federal  Regulations;  DoDD  =  Department  of 
Defense  Directive;  and  DoDI  =  Department  of  Defense  Instruction. 
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♦  DoDD  6050.1,  Environmental  Effects  in  the  United  States  ofDoD  Actions, 
30  July  1979. 

♦  DoDI  5000. 1 ,  Defense  Acquisition,  23  February  91 . 

♦  DoDI  5000.2,  Defense  Acquisition  Management  Policies  and  Procedures, 
23  February  91. 

♦  FM  100-5,  Operations. 

♦  42  U.S.C.  4332,  National  Environmental  Policy  Act. 

Essential  Elements  of  the  Plan 

This  plan  is  being  implemented  in  order  to  institutionalize  the  Army’s  ability  to 
address  NEPA  issues  and  compliance  requirements.  It  is  intended  to  build  on  a 
foundation  of  many  years’  experience  that  has  refined  the  Army’s  collective  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  NEPA  process.  In  addressing  concerns  noted  by  a  variety  of 
program  evaluations,  this  plan  provides  the  mechanisms  to  make  the  expertise 
gained  collectively  available  to  all  concerned  personnel  individually  at  the  time 
when  it  is  needed.  In  this  way,  each  responsible  person  can  undertake  his  or  her 
responsibilities  and  actions  with  the  best  available  knowledge  and  support.  The 
NEPA  program  manager  (NPM)  is  to  be  located  within  the  staff  of  ODEP. 

The  plan  establishes  that  the  principal  component  of  cost-effective  incorporation 
of  NEPA  concerns  into  Army  planning  and  decision-making  is  the  inculcation  of 
a  working  knowledge  of  environmental  issues  (“environmental  awareness”)  for 
Army  planners  and  decision-makers.  Such  awareness  enables  NEPA  considera¬ 
tions  to  be  addressed  early  in  the  decision  process,  thereby  allowing  (in  most 
cases)  the  resulting  decision  to  be  tailored  to  reduce  or  eliminate  potential  envi¬ 
ronmental  impacts,  compliance  requirements,  and  documentation  costs.  The  plan 
establishes  the  NPM  as  having  the  primary  responsibility  for  disseminating  this 
awareness  across  the  Army. 

Second,  the  plan  also  addresses  a  consistent  finding  from  past  external  evaluations 
in  establishing  a  NEPA  Technical  Center  of  Excellence  (hereafter  Technical 
Center)  to  provide  expert  technical  support  of  major  Army  command  (MACOM) 
and  installation  staffs  in  executing  NEPA  responsibilities,  as  well  as  providing 
more  active  quality  control  over  Army  NEPA  documentation. 

The  third  principal  thrust  of  this  plan  is  to  establish  a  conscious  effort  to  achieve 
and  maintain  command  support  at  all  levels  for  routine  integration  of  NEPA  into 
planning  processes. 
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Additional  action  elements  are  provided  in  the  plan  as  improvements  to  the 
Army’s  existing  NEPA  program.  These  include 

♦  improved  cross-referencing  to  NEPA  and  AR  200-2,  in  cornerstone  Army 
planning  publications; 

♦  improved  training  for  Army  staff  members  responsible  for  NEPA  execu¬ 
tion; 

♦  improved  technical  guidance  for  the  preparation  of  NEPA  documents;  and 

♦  improved  program  oversight,  including  monitoring  the  execution  of  com¬ 
mitted  mitigation  projects. 

Regulatory  Background 

The  Army’s  environmental  vision  is  to  be  a  national  leader  in  environmental  and 
natural  resource  stewardship  for  present  and  future  generations.  To  the  maximum 
extent  possible,  environmentally  sustainable  operations  are  an  integral  part  of  all 
Army  missions  at  all  Army  installations.  The  extensive  interaction  of  environ¬ 
mental  issues  with  other  activities  demands  that  environmental  considerations  be¬ 
come  an  integral  part  of  Army  planning  and  decision-making  processes.  Given 
these  goals,  when  reduced  to  its  essentials,  NEPA  requires  little  more  than  that  the 
Army’s  planning  processes  conform  to  the  Army’s  stated  environmental  goals. 

NEPA  was  enacted  in  1969  to  promote  good  environmental  planning  practices 
among  all  federal  agencies.  NEPA  requires  all  federal  agencies  to  consider  the 
potential  environmental  impacts  and  reasonable  alternatives  to  their  major  actions 
prior  to  irreversible  and  irretrievable  commitment  of  resources;  to  coordinate  rele¬ 
vant  aspects  of  such  decisions  with  other  appropriate  federal,  state,  and  local  gov¬ 
ernments;  and  to  solicit  inputs  from  concerned  private  organizations  and 
individuals  when  proposing  federal  actions  that  may  have  significant  effects  on 
their  communities  and  the  environment. 

The  President’ s  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  (CEQ)  developed  an  adminis¬ 
trative  procedure,  commonly  known  as  the  “NEPA  process,”  to  implement  the 
intent  and  spirit  of  NEPA.  This  process  establishes  steps  that  must  be  followed  to 
document  the  inclusion  of  environmental  concerns  when  agencies  make  decisions 
on  proposed  actions.  AR  200-2,  provides  the  steps  of  the  NEPA  process  as  well  as 
specific  implementation  instructions. 

Since  the  passage  of  NEPA  in  1969,  Congress  has  enacted  and  amended  many 
other  environmental  laws  that  address  specific  pollution  or  natural  resource  pro¬ 
tection  issues.  A  series  of  congressional  and  Presidential  actions  have  waived 
federal  agency  sovereignty,  requiring,  the  Army  to  comply  with  all  these  environ¬ 
mental  laws  and  related  state  and  local  laws.  As  a  result,  from  being  among  the 


least  regulated  activities  in  the  country  in  the  1970s,  the  Army  has  become  among 
the  most  heavily  regulated  in  the  1990s.  Aside  from  the  undesirable  environ¬ 
mental  consequences  of  a  proposed  action,  extensive  and  costly  regulatory  bur¬ 
dens  may  be  only  tangentially  related  to  any  actual  environmental  issues.  Thus, 
over  time,  it  has  become  more  important  to  consider  the  potential  of  creating  ei¬ 
ther  an  environmental  impact  or  a  regulatory  burden  as  early  as  possible  in  the 
planning  process. 

The  principal  NEPA  enforcement  mechanism  is  the  court-ordered  injunction  (i.e., 
delay).  Aside  from  the  environmental  impacts  or  regulatory  burdens  that  may  be 
created  by  improperly  planned  Army  actions,  failure  to  integrate  environmental 
considerations  into  planning  or  to  take  the  procedural  steps  required  by  NEPA  can 
lead  to  long  and  costly  delays  in  Army  projects.  With  the  end  of  the  Cold  War, 
the  public  is  less  inclined  to  look  the  other  way  in  the  name  of  military  readiness, 
and  NEPA  offers  an  excellent  tool  for  individuals  and  groups  to  gain  leverage 
over  the  Army  in  advancing  their  own  agendas.  While  it  is  unusual  for  such  ac¬ 
tivities  to  lead  to  permanent  injunctions  that  actually  degrade  operational  readi¬ 
ness  or  mission  capabilities,  the  litigation  process  involves  delay  and  expenses; 
court  decisions  can  lead  to  additional  studies  or  documentation,  further  project 
delays,  and  extensive  mitigation  projects.  All  these  costs  must  in  the  end  be  paid 
for  by  diverting  resources  away  from  some  other  mission  requirement. 

NEPA  Program  Application  Areas 

Overview 


The  Army’s  major  actions  (any  one  of  which  can  trigger  NEPA  requirements)  can 
be  categorized  into  five  program  areas  on  the  basis  of  different  planning  and  de¬ 
cision  processes  and  the  Army’s  functionally  responsible  organizations,  known  as 
proponents.  These  five  Army  programs  and  their  proponents  are  shown  in 
Table  B-l. 


Table  B-l.  Army  Programs  and  Their  Proponents 


Program 

Proponent 

Military  construction 

Installation  land-use  and  master  planning 
Base  realignment  and  closure 

Military  training  and  mobility  exercises 

Major  weapon  systems  acquisition 

ACSIM 

ACSIM 

ACSIM 

DCSOPS 

ASA(RDA) 

Note:  ACSIM  =  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Installation  Manage¬ 
ment;  DCSOPS  =  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Operations  and  Plans; 
ASA(RDA)  =  Assistant  Secretary  of  Army  for  Research  Development 
and  Acquisition. 
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The  Army’s  planning  and  decision  processes  have  evolved  differently  in  each  of 
the  five  program  areas.  Because  these  processes  are  not  the  same,  a  customized 
approach  will  be  used  to  integrate  NEPA  considerations  into  each  planning  and 
decision-making  process.  The  following  subsections  of  this  plan  provide  a  brief 
overview  of  the  five  major  activity  areas  and  the  ways  in  which  NEPA  considera¬ 
tions  can  be  integrated  into  the  planning  process. 

The  NPM  will  publish  standard  operating  procedures  (SOPs)  that  further  explain 
how  to  integrate  NEPA  considerations  into  major  Army  planning  and  decision¬ 
making  processes.  That  SOP  will  be  developed  jointly  in  consultation  with  envi¬ 
ronmental  and  nonenvironmental  managers,  including  Headquarters,  Department 
of  the  Army  (HQDA);  MACOMs;  and  installation  representatives.  That  SOP  will 
be  incorporated  into  other  applicable  Army  regulations  when  they  are  amended  or 
revised. 

Military  Construction 

Military  construction  (MILCON)  is  a  program  area  with  clearly  defined  decision 
points  that  lends  itself  to  NEPA  integration;  it  is  also  the  area  in  which  the  Army 
has  the  most  experience  and  receives  the  closest  scrutiny.  With  regard  to 
MILCON,  the  SOP  will  address 

♦  initiating  a  programmatic  NEPA  review  at  the  time  that  a  project  is  pro¬ 
posed; 

♦  funding  an  environmental  assessment  (EA)  when  design  funds  are  ap¬ 
proved — to  be  completed  before  the  design  work  begins;  and 

♦  determining  the  appropriate  NEPA  actions  required  before  HQDA  final¬ 
izes  the  Army’s  MILCON  submission  to  Congress. 

Projects  will  not  ordinarily  be  allowed  to  proceed  to  the  next  step  without  the  ap¬ 
propriate  NEPA  documentation. 

Installation  Land-Use  and  Master  Planning 

The  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Installation  Management  (ACSIM)  has  HQDA 
responsibility  for  establishing  policy  and  guidance  for  master  planning.  Executing 
the  master  planning  process  and  providing  the  necessary  funds  are  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  each  installation.  Current  Army  policy  requires  each  installation  to  pre¬ 
pare  its  own  master  plan.  The  ACSIM  has  issued  HQDA  guidance  for  the  Real 
Property  Master  Plan  (RPMP);  that  guidance  already  requires  NEPA  documents 
to  be  prepared  for  the  capital  investment  strategy  (CIS),  short-range  component 
(SRC),  and  long-range  component  (LRC). 
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Land-use  and  master  planning  of  Army  installations  is  normally  driven  by  many 
factors,  including  the  four  other  NEPA  application  areas:  construction,  base  rea¬ 
lignment  and  closure  (BRAC),  training,  and  major  weapon  systems  acquisition 
activities.  If  changes  in  those  areas  result  in  a  major  departure  from  the  previous 
master  plan,  preparation  of  an  EA  or  environmental  impact  statement  (EIS)  nor¬ 
mally  will  be  undertaken;  otherwise,  NEPA  documentation  for  RPMP  changes 
should  be  tied  to  the  changes  in  the  other  four  activities.  No  NEPA  documenta¬ 
tion  is  needed  for  minor  changes  to  this  plan. 

Base  Realignment  and  Closure 

For  BRAC  activities,  the  NEPA  process  begins  when  the  bases  earmarked  for  clo¬ 
sure  or  realignment  are  approved  by  Congress.  The  application  of  NEPA  to  the 
BRAC  process  is  well  defined  and  codified  by  law.  The  Army’s  BRAC  planning 
and  decision-making  processes  have  been  well  integrated  with  the  NEPA  process; 
no  further  guidance  is  required  at  this  time.  The  number  of  BRAC  decisions  is 
sufficiently  limited  that  ODEP  can  monitor  all  proposed  BRAC  actions  and  en¬ 
sure  that  appropriate  NEPA  considerations  are  included. 

Military  Training  and  Mobility  Exercises 

The  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Operations  and  Plans  (DCSOPS)  is  the  HQDA  fo¬ 
cal  point  for  establishing  Army  policy  for  military  exercises  and  training.  The 
U.S.  Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Command  (TRADOC)  is  responsible  for  devel¬ 
oping  detailed  guidance  and  manuals  for  all  Army  training.  DCSOPS  and 
TRADOC  guidance  will  require  integration  of  NEPA  planning  into  all  appropriate 
training  and  exercise  manuals.  Staff  members  with  NEPA  expertise  will  be  avail¬ 
able  to  provide  the  technical  help  necessary  for  properly  complying  with  NEPA. 

Small-scale  military  exercises  and  training  activities  (those  at  and  below  the  bat¬ 
talion  level)  normally  would  not  trigger  NEPA  requirements  (unless  they  are  to  be 
conducted  for  the  first  time  in  or  near  a  highly  sensitive  area  such  as  wetlands  or 
natural  resource  preserves).  Commanders  at  all  levels  need  to  be  aware  of  envi¬ 
ronmental  regulations  and  issues  in  order  to  avoid  creating  an  unanticipated  envi¬ 
ronmental  impact  during  the  course  of  routine  training.  NEPA  planning  for  small- 
scale  activities  should  be  addressed  as  a  package  during  the  development  of  SRC 
and  CIS  components  of  a  land-use  and  master  plan  to  support  military  training  and 
mobility  activities.  Only  large-scale  military  exercises  (brigade-size  or  larger)  or 
new  training  activities  in  an  environmentally  sensitive  area,  that  are  not  already 
addressed  as  part  of  the  installation  master  planning  process,  will  need  separate 
NEPA  documentation. 

Large-scale,  off-post  military  exercises,  or  on-post  exercises  of  an  unprecedented 
magnitude,  deviate  from  normal  routine  training  and  generally  will  require  formal 
NEPA  documentation.  These  exercises  normally  take  a  long  lead-time  that  easily 
accommodates  the  NEPA  process.  Because  activities  on  this  scale  are  infrequent 
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and  highly  visible,  they  will  be  known  to  the  DCSOPS.  Through  coordination, 
the  ODEP  NEPA  staff  will  provide  close  management  oversight  and  assistance. 
ODEP  also  will  monitor  the  development  of  management  decision  packages 
(MDEPs)  that  address  exercises  to  ensure  appropriate  NEPA  planning. 

Major  Weapon  Systems  Acquisition 

Activities  of  most  of  the  Army’s  major  weapon  systems  acquisition  programs 
(including  testing,  production,  and  research  and  development)  trigger  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  NEPA  requirements.  Army  and  DoD  acquisition  regulations  (recently  re¬ 
inforced  by  specific  directions  in  the  FY95  Defense  Appropriations  Act)  require 
consideration  of  NEPA  issues  when  these  projects  are  proposed  (see  DoD  In¬ 
struction  5000.2  and  AR  200-2).  Major  weapon  systems  acquisition  programs 
must  go  through  time-phased  milestones,  which  offer  clear  and  critical  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  bringing  NEPA  considerations  into  the  decision-making  process  through¬ 
out  the  acquisition  process.  In  addition  to  specific  actions  required  at  each  of  the 
milestones,  in  most  cases  an  MDEP  is  created  for  each  major  acquisition  program. 
ODEP  will  monitor  the  MDEPs  to  ensure  that  NEPA  requirements  are  properly 
integrated  into  acquisition  programs. 

Goals 

The  following  are  the  goals  of  the  Army’s  NEPA  program: 

♦  NEPA  integration.  Institutionalize  the  inclusion  of  NEPA  considerations 
into  all  aspects  of  Army  planning  and  decision-making. 

♦  Quality  NEPA  documentation.  Ensure  that  all  Army  NEPA  documenta¬ 
tion  is  technically  and  legally  sufficient,  useful,  and  cost-effective. 

♦  Recognized  leadership.  Attain  recognition  as  the  federal  leader  in  NEPA 
implementation  and  overall  environmental  program  management. 

Objectives 

To  accomplish  the  first  goal  (NEPA  integration ),  this  plan  establishes  the  follow¬ 
ing  objectives: 

♦  Objective  l A.  Establish  a  NEPA  program  manager  (NPM)  with  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  capacity  for  NEPA  program  oversight,  to  include  moni¬ 
toring  compliance  with  critical  NEPA  requirements  as  well  as  the  status  of 
mitigation  projects  committed  to  in  NEPA  documents. 
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♦  Objective  IB.  Establish  responsibility  and  capacity  for  Army  NEPA  advo¬ 
cacy.  That  responsibility  is  assigned  to  the  NPM. 

♦  Objective  1C.  Provide  and  retain  a  cadre  of  personnel  with  NEPA  experi¬ 
ence  available  to  all  command  levels.  To  this  end,  establish  a  Technical 
Center  capable  of  expert  multidisciplinary  support  to  installations,  MA- 
COMs,  and  HQDA  staffs  as  needed. 

♦  Objective  ID.  Identify  key  Army  planners  (military  and  civilian)  with  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  integrated  NEPA  planning;  provide  environmental  aware¬ 
ness  training  to  those  personnel. 

♦  Objective  IE.  Integrate  NEPA  requirements  with  formal  Army  require¬ 
ments,  including  cornerstone  operational  and  administrative  regulations  as 
well  as  structured  review  processes. 

To  accomplish  the  second  goal  {quality  NEPA  documentation),  this  plan  estab¬ 
lishes  the  following  objectives: 

♦  Objective  2A.  Provide  a  central  point  of  expertise  that  can  offer  interdisci¬ 
plinary  technical  and  managerial  assistance  to  Army  decision-makers  and 
MACOM  and  installation  environmental  staffs,  as  well  as  a  source  of 
quality  assurance  and  quality  control  of  all  Army  NEPA  documentation 
prior  to  submission  to  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
(USEPA).  This  role  is  to  be  performed  by  the  Technical  Center. 

♦  Objective  2B.  Provide  the  responsible  personnel  with  the  tools  and  data 
support  needed  to  produce  high-quality  and  cost-effective  NEPA  docu¬ 
ments. 

♦  Objective  2C.  Improve  contracting  methods  to  ensure  timely  and  cost- 
effective  contractor  support  to  Army  decision-makers  when  it  is  needed. 
This  action  is  the  responsibility  of  a  USACE  District  Office  (to  be  desig¬ 
nated  by  USACE  headquarters),  which  will  become  the  primary  source  for 
such  contracting  actions. 

To  accomplish  the  third  goal  {recognized  leadership ),  this  plan  establishes  the 
following  objectives: 

♦  Objective  3A.  Compete  annually  for  the  CEQ  Award  for  the  agency  hav¬ 
ing  the  most  outstanding  NEPA  compliance  program. 

♦  Objective  3B.  Establish  a  continuous  public  outreach  program  at  each  in¬ 
stallation.  The  program  need  not  be  expensive,  but  must  be  continuous 
(i.e.,  not  just  when  an  EIS  is  required)  and  should  result  in  active  and  har- 
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monious  dialogue  with  appropriate  local  public  officials,  regulators,  in¬ 
dustry,  and  citizens  groups. 

♦  Objective  3C.  Stress  NEPA  compliance  as  a  high  priority  at  all  Army 
leadership  levels. 

Program  Elements  and  Action  Plans 

This  section  lists  management  solutions  to  achieve  the  goals  and  objectives  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  preceding  two  sections. 

1 .  Institutionalized  NEPA 

a.  Identify  and  train  key  personnel 

1)  Identify  key  decision-makers. 

2)  Develop  appropriate  environmental  awareness  training  packages 
tailored  to  the  various  needs  of  key  personnel  in  various  types  of 
assignments. 

3)  Integrate  awareness  training  with  formal  Army  schools. 

4)  Provide  for  exportable  awareness  training  packages  for  key  per¬ 
sonnel. 

Action  plan 

The  NPM  will  review  the  template  developed  in  FY95  that  identifies 
key  decision-makers  in  the  Army  and,  if  needed,  revise  it  to  publish  a 
final  version.  As  the  first  step  in  awareness  training,  that  template  will 
be  delivered  to  all  named  offices.  The  NPM  will  task  the  center  to  de¬ 
velop  training  packages  for  those  key  leaders  (or  personal  briefings  for 
high-ranking  officials).  The  Technical  Center  will  maintain  liaison 
with  TRADOC  to  ensure  a  continuous  process  for  inserting  awareness 
issues  into  formal  training  for  military  and  civilian  leaders. 

b.  Link  NEPA  to  formal  requirements 

1 )  Integrate  NEPA  requirements  into  other  applicable  Army  regula¬ 
tions. 

2)  Integrate  NEPA  requirements  into  formal  review  processes. 

3)  Deny  funds  to  MDEPs  or  projects  without  adequate  evidence  of 
having  included  NEPA  considerations. 
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Action  plan 

The  NPM  will  review  the  Army’s  formal  documents  and  processes  to 
identify  the  decision  points  at  which  NEPA  considerations  can  be  in¬ 
cluded  and,  in  conjunction  with  applicable  action  proponents  and  ap¬ 
propriate  MACOM  and  installation  input,  will  develop  an  SOP.  The 
process  should  result  in  a  set  of  protocols  that  includes  provisions  and 
procedures  to  ensure  appropriate  levels  of  environmental  review. 

Those  procedures  will  ensure  that  proposed  actions  do  not  proceed  un¬ 
til  the  environmental  review  has  been  completed.  The  reviews  will  be 
accomplished  by  the  proposing  command;  HQDA-generated  proposed 
actions  will  be  reviewed  by  ODEP  with  the  technical  assistance  of  the 
Technical  Center. 

c.  Establish  advocacy 

The  NPM  has  responsibility  for  the  Army’s  NEPA  program  and  will 
establish  methods  of  frequent  communication  with  the  proponents  of 
the  major  Army  programs.  The  NPM  will  be  the  Army’s  NEPA  advo¬ 
cate  and  will  become  familiar  with  the  major  activities  of  those  propo¬ 
nents  in  order  to  seek  out  events  that  will  require  NEPA  review  that 
may  have  been  overlooked,  to  educate  decision-makers  on  the  need  for 
NEPA  review,  and  to  seek  opportunities  for  early  (programmatic)  con¬ 
sideration  of  NEPA  that  may  preclude  major  NEPA  reviews  later  on. 

d.  Establish  a  cadre  of  experienced  NEPA  staff 

1)  Establish  a  skills  code  (“shred”  code)  for  use  in  civilian  personnel 
files  to  indicate  NEPA  experience  among  the  Army’s  civilian  envi¬ 
ronmental  professionals. 

2)  Establish  a  Technical  Center  where  the  Army  can  make  maximum 
use  of  the  expertise  it  already  has  available. 

Action  plan 

The  NPM  will  coordinate  with  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  (Personnel) 
(DCSPER)  to  implement  the  NEPA  identifier  within  the  existing  ci¬ 
vilian  personnel  office  data  system,  and  to  develop  standards  for 
awarding  this  identifier.  Establishment  of  the  Technical  Center  was 
noted  earlier. 

e.  Establish  NEPA  oversight 

1)  Use  the  MDEP  development  process  to  identify  and  monitor  major 
Army  actions  requiring  NEPA. 
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2)  Use  the  MILCON  approval  process  to  identify  and  monitor  con¬ 
struction  activities  requiring  NEPA. 

3)  Brief  senior  Army  leaders  during  the  Planning,  Programming, 
Budgeting  and  Execution  System  cycle  on  those  MDEPs  that  fail 
to  submit  evidence  of  appropriate  NEPA  consideration. 

4)  Develop  program  performance  measures  for  program  goals. 

5)  Provide  feedback  to  each  proponent  on  their  progress  toward  goals. 

6)  Develop  an  incentive  program  to  reward  outstanding  performers. 
See  item  3(a),  “Compete  for  CEQ  Award,”  below. 

Action  plan 

The  NPM  (with  tasked  technical  and  data  support  from  the  Technical 
Center)  will  establish  a  NEPA  program  oversight  capability  to  identify 
and  track  requirements  to  conduct  environmental  reviews  of  proposed 
and  ongoing  actions.  The  NPM  will  develop  protocols  with  proponent 
offices  to  obtain  the  necessary  supporting  data  (e.g.,  MDEP,  MILCON, 
and  Army  training  plans)  and  will  coordinate  with  the  proponents  to 
develop  nonintrusive  methods  to  determine  whether  the  environmental 
reviews  are  executed.  The  NPM,  with  data  support  from  the  Technical 
Center,  will  compare  NEPA-related  project  submittals  in  the  Report 
Control  System  (RCS)  1383  with  projects  identified  in  the  MDEPs. 

The  NPM  will  use  and  revise  the  program  performance  measures  pro¬ 
vided  in  this  plan,  establish  more  detailed  activities  and  measures  for 
use  in  the  NEPA  Army  Environmental  Strategic  Action  Plan  (AESAP) 
as  needed,  and  task  the  Technical  Center  to  develop  reports  (and,  if 
necessary,  data  collection  systems)  that  address  these  measures.  The 
performance  measurement  system  will  be  established  during  1996, 
initial  data  collection  will  be  started  for  test  purposes  in  FY97,  and  an 
operational  program  oversight  system  will  be  in  place  in  time  to  sup¬ 
port  May  1998  budget  processes. 

Ensuring  Quality  NEPA  Documents 

a.  Establish  a  Technical  Center  to  provide  Army-wide  support 

1)  Establish  and  maintain  core  in-house  NEPA  expertise  within  the 
Army. 

2)  Provide  both  centralized  and  on-site  technical  and  managerial  as¬ 
sistance  to  proponents  and  MACOMs. 
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3)  Perform  interdisciplinary  reviews  of  all  EISs  for  quality  control. 

4)  Ensure  retention  of  experienced  core  NEPA  staff  at  proponent  or¬ 
ganizations.  Army  NEPA  staff  positions’  pay  grades  should  be  on 
par  with  other  federal  agencies’  NEPA  positions  having  similar  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  experience. 

Action  plan 

The  U.S.  Army  Environmental  Center  (USAEC),  in  its  role  as  the 
Technical  Center,  will  identify  interdisciplinary  NEPA  professionals 
who  can  provide  comprehensive  NEPA  expertise.  This  team,  which  is 
expected  to  be  assigned  principally  to  the  Space  and  Strategic  Defense 
Command  (SSDCOM),  will  be  tasked  as  needed  to  provide  technical 
support  to  the  Army,  MACOMs,  and  installation  staffs.  The  collective 
expertise  of  this  team  will  address  all  functional  elements  of  NEPA 
analyses.  These  elements  include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  knowledge  of 
impacts  on  air  and  water  quality,  noise,  land  use,  fish  and  wildlife,  en¬ 
dangered  and  threatened  species,  historical  and  archaeological  assets, 
aesthetics,  socioeconomics,  etc. 

The  Technical  Center,  with  the  assistance  of  the  team  as  needed,  will 
organize  quality  reviews  of  NEPA  documentation  and  identify  meth¬ 
ods  for  improving  the  quality  of  environmental  analyses  and  eliminat¬ 
ing  redundant  work  or  excessive  costs. 

The  center  will  work  with  appropriate  personnel  managers  (e.g.,  in¬ 
stallation  civilian  personnel  office,  ASCIM,  DCSPER)  to  survey  other 
agencies  and  private-sector  organizations  to  determine  the  skills  ex¬ 
pected  and  the  appropriate  compensation  levels  for  experts  at  the  levels 
required  of  this  team.  USAEC  will  work  with  the  U.S.  Army  Engi¬ 
neering  and  Housing  Support  Center  to  develop  a  plan  that  ensures  that 
the  Army  has,  and  can  train  to  ensure,  sufficient  staff  expertise  to  sup¬ 
port  the  Army’s  need  for  skills. 

b.  Provide  data  support  of  field  NEPA  documentation 

1)  Develop  guidance  materials. 

2)  Develop  automated  tools. 

3)  Train  Army  environmental  professionals  at  all  staff  levels  on  con¬ 
ducting  adequate  environmental  analyses. 

4)  Develop  common  resource  data  sets. 

5)  Maintain  a  NEPA  document  repository. 
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Action  plan 

The  Technical  Center  will  assist  decision-makers  at  Army  commands 
and  installations  in  determining  the  appropriate  level  of  required 
NEPA  analyses  given  the  scope  and  nature  of  a  proposed  Army  action. 

The  Technical  Center  will  coordinate  with  TRADOC  and  the  USACE 
Huntsville  Center  for  Environmental  Training  Support  to  develop 
guidance  materials  and  training  packages  on  the  basis  of  requests  from 
supported  organizations  and  from  continuing  issues  identified  during 
the  quality  assurance  and  quality  control  processes. 

The  Technical  Center  will  identify  recurrent  data  requirements  and, 
through  the  Information  Systems  Division  of  USAEC,  will  establish 
common  access  to  that  data. 

ACSIM  will  promulgate  a  requirement  that  the  Technical  Center  must 
receive  a  copy  of  all  NEPA  documentation  (e.g.,  EA  and  EIS).  The 
Technical  Center  will  establish  a  repository  to  catalog  and  store  those 
documents,  using  the  data  to  support  Army  and  DoD  categorical  exclu¬ 
sions  and  to  support  the  development  of  “best-example”  impact  as¬ 
sessment  texts  and  mitigation  project  definitions. 

c.  Provide  contract  support 

Action  plan 

The  Technical  Center  will  coordinate  with  the  SSDCOM  technical 
support  team  and  the  designated  USACE  district  office  to  develop 
samples  of  boilerplate  statements  of  work  (SOWs)  for  common  con¬ 
tracts  for  NEPA  support  of  typical  Army  activities  (construction,  mas¬ 
ter  planning,  training  exercises,  and  so  forth).  The  Technical  Center 
will  (generally  through  the  SSDCOM  team)  provide  on-site  technical 
assistance  in  exceptional  cases  where  unusual  environmental  circum¬ 
stances  make  application  of  sample  SOWs  ineffective  or  contract  sup¬ 
port  undesirable. 

The  USACE  District  Office  will  pre-qualify  organizations  to  perform 
NEPA  support  analyses  and  arrange  regional  basic  ordering  agree¬ 
ments  that  enable  rapid  and  flexible  support  to  be  available  to  the  field. 
In  exercising  its  quality  control  function,  the  Technical  Center  will  re¬ 
view  all  contracted  NEPA  products  and  will  determine  award  fees 
based  on  performance.  On  the  basis  of  the  results  of  the  quality  re¬ 
views,  the  USACE  district  will  publish  suggested  improvements  bul¬ 
letins  for  use  by  all  NEPA  contractors.  Where  necessary,  the  USACE 
District  Office  will  modify  the  pre-qualification  listings. 
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The  Technical  Center  will  identify  areas  where  existing  Army  staff  re¬ 
sources  and  existing  federal  data  sources  can  be  applied  to  NEPA  work 
in  order  to  minimize  the  amount  of  contract  support  required. 

3.  Recognized  Leadership. 

a.  Compete  for  CEQ  Award. 

Action  plan 

The  NPM  will  manage  a  process  whereby  the  Army  competes  for  the 
CEQ  Award  for  the  best  NEPA  program.  The  NPM  will  task  the 
Technical  Center  for  data  and  technical  support  as  needed.  Annually, 
ODEP  will  publish  a  report  for  all  installations  on  lessons  learned  as  a 
result  of  the  competition  process  and  the  NPM  will  revise  this  program 
master  plan  as  needed. 

b.  Effective  Outreach 

1)  Maintain  closer  liaison  with  CEQ  and  USEPA  officials. 

2)  Encourage  and  improve  interagency  coordination  of  Army  actions. 

3)  Conduct  effective  public  meetings. 

Action  plan 

The  NPM  will  initiate  a  process  to  strengthen  informal  communica¬ 
tions  with  the  CEQ  and  USEPA  through  periodic  program  update 
meetings,  invitations  to  CEQ  and  USEPA  (especially  but  not  exclu¬ 
sively  the  Office  of  Federal  Facilities)  representatives  to  participate  in 
Army  NEPA  conferences  and  training  sessions,  informally  comment 
on  Army  NEPA  program  strategic  planning,  and  participate  in 
USEPA’s  workshops.  For  major  NEPA  documentation  efforts,  the 
NPM  (with  the  prior  approval  of  the  ACSIM)  may  decide  to  include 
USEPA  as  an  informal  participant  early  in  the  process. 

The  Technical  Center  will  develop  guidance  material  for  inclusion  in 
environmental  professional  training.  This  material  will  address  the 
proper  organizations,  protocols,  and  paperwork  needed  to  conduct  the 
interagency  actions  required  as  part  of  a  detailed  NEPA  review. 

The  NPM  and  the  Technical  Center  will  work  with  the  Army  Public 
Affairs  Office  and  USEPA  to  develop  a  training  course  for  environ¬ 
mental  professionals  in  the  proper  preparation  for,  conduct  of,  and  re¬ 
sponse  to  public  meetings  under  NEPA. 
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c.  Emphasize  the  Army’ s  priority  in  complying  with  NEPA  compliance 
Action  plan 

This  plan  recognizes  that  “vision  statements,”  without  accompanying 
actions  or  the  standard  solution  of  “making  NEPA  a  part  of  individual 
performance  ratings,”  are  not  credible.  The  approach  taken  in  this  plan 
enables  frequent  reporting  on  program  status  and  opportunities  for  rec¬ 
ognition  for  superior  performance.  If  adhered  to,  the  plan  provides 
benefits  for  conforming  to  the  plan  and  will  cause  significant  adminis¬ 
trative  delays  for  organizations  that  ignore  their  basic  NEPA  compli¬ 
ance  requirements.  Adherence  to  this  plan  and  its  reporting 
requirement  will,  therefore,  serve  as  the  best  means  of  emphasizing 
that  the  Army  is  serious  about  NEPA,  and  it  will  highlight  those  enti¬ 
ties  that  are  not. 

Program  Evaluation  Factors 

This  section  describes  systematic  methods  for  measuring  the  Army’s  progress  to¬ 
ward  meeting  the  goals  stated  earlier.  The  program  evaluation  process  must  accu¬ 
rately  assess  the  status  of  progress  and  provide  meaningful  management  feedback 
to  senior  Army  leaders.  The  evaluation  factors  are  tied  to  the  specific  goals  and 
objectives  outlined  earlier  in  this  plan.  The  many  aspects  of  the  Army  NEPA  pro¬ 
gram  require  the  use  of  multiple  evaluation  factors  to  present  the  true  status  of  the 
program.  In  addition,  the  different  NEPA  challenges  facing  the  five  principal 
proponents  may  require  that  these  evaluation  factors  be  weighted,  over  time,  to 
reflect  differences  in  degree  of  difficulty  or  importance  of  the  particular  measure 
to  the  proponent’s  activities. 

The  following  subsections  outline  evaluation  factors  and  management  techniques 
to  be  used  for  measuring  progress  toward  meeting  the  three  NEPA  goals.  They 
consist  of  three  separate  indicators,  each  with  its  own  evaluation  techniques  and 
each  with  a  different  evaluation  process.  The  results  from  combined  evaluation 
efforts  will  provide  a  good  indication  of  the  Army’s  progress  toward  achieving  the 
three  goals  outlined  in  the  section  entitled  “Goals.” 

NEPA  Integration 

Indicator  1.  Percentage  of  MDEP  Actions  with  Proper  and  Appropriate 
NEPA  Consideration 

This  measure  uses  a  random  sample  of  MDEPs  from  the  PROBE  database.  The 
NPM  will  assess  these  MDEPs  to  see  whether  appropriate  NEPA  documents  were 
prepared  at  an  appropriate  point  in  the  planning  process  (i.e.,  before  the  decision 
had  been  committed  to),  and  whether  the  consideration  of  the  issues  was  reason- 
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able.  Where  NEPA  consideration  was  not  required  at  all,  that  MDEP  would  not 
be  counted  in  the  percentage. 

Indicator  2.  Percentage  of  MILCON  Actions  with  Appropriate  NEPA 
Consideration 

The  NPM  will  review  all  MILCON  proposals  (like  it  does  for  MDEP).  Projects 
where  detailed  NEPA  review  is  waived  by  categorical  exclusion  (if  appropriate) 
will  be  counted  as  proper  consideration;  however,  projects  where  categorical  ex¬ 
clusions  should  have  been  claimed,  but  where  a  NEPA  document  was  prepared, 
would  be  counted  as  improper. 

Indicator  3.  Percentage  of  Match  Between  NEPA  Documentation  in 
MDEP  and  MILCON  Records  and  NEPA  Project  Requests  in  RCS  1383 

This  measure  is  intended  to  reflect  the  accuracy  of  RCS  1383,  which  is  the 
Army’s  single  source  for  environmental  funding  requests.  All  NEPA  actions 
found  in  the  MDEP  or  MILCON  records  should  be  locatable  in  RCS  1383. 

Quality  of  NEPA  Documents 

Indicator  1.  Return  Rate  of  Prepared  EIS  Documents 

The  USEPA  maintains  a  database  that  records  the  status  of  EIS  documents  re¬ 
ceived  and  the  incidence  (and  reasons  for)  sending  them  back  for  rework. 

Indicator  2.  Percentage  of  Prepared  EAs  That  Meet  Minimal  Adequacy 
Standards 


The  use  of  this  indicator  assumes  that  the  extensive  oversight  given  to  EIS  docu¬ 
ments  renders  them  largely  adequate  (although,  as  noted  above,  some  may  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  sent  back  for  additional  information).  EAs  receive  less  scrutiny,  but 
because  they  are  the  basis  for  proceeding  without  an  EIS,  must  meet  quality  stan¬ 
dards.  The  specifics  of  the  assessment  is  to  be  left  to  the  Technical  Center’s  ex¬ 
pert  staff  and  may  be  largely  subjective.  However,  the  EAs  must  pass  the 
following  tests: 

♦  Findings  (including  “findings  of  no  significant  impact”  for  an  EA)  are 
valid  (even  if  the  document  is  procedurally  weak)  (i.e.,  there  is  no  signifi¬ 
cant  impact  [if  true]  and  all  plausible  impacts  [and  necessary  mitigation] 
have  been  included). 

♦  Reasonable  alternatives  (including  the  status  quo  option)  are  provided. 

♦  The  document  is  not  part  of  a  larger,  unacceptably  fragmented  process. 
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Indicator  3.  Grade  Distribution  of  All  NEPA  Documents  Prepared 
(By  Type) 

The  repository  and  review  function  at  the  Technical  Center  will  include  assign¬ 
ment  of  a  score  for  each  received  NEPA  document.  This  will  be  done  using  the 
academic  grading  system:  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  F.  Distinctions  between  A  and  B 
grades  are  determined  by  USAEC’s  expert  staff.  A  grade  of  B  meets  all  of  the 
minimal  standards  of  adequacy  established  above.  A  grade  of  C  meets  the  first 
standard  (i.e.,  findings  are  supported,  but  the  document  is  procedurally  weak).  A 
grade  of  D  represents  a  poorly  prepared,  poorly  supported  document  that  would 
probably  not  survive  a  legal  challenge  but  nonetheless  enables  a  knowledgeable 
reviewer  to  conclude  that  the  net  environmental  impacts  are  as  described.  A  grade 
of  F  indicates  that  the  document  reaches  a  impact  conclusion  that  is  incorrect,  that 
is  based  on  unspecified  mitigation,  or  is  so  poorly  supported  that  a  knowledgeable 
reviewer  would  be  unable  to  reach  that  conclusion  from  the  information  provided. 

Indicator  4.  Cost  of  NEPA  Documents  by  Type  of  Action 
and  by  Performing  Entity 

The  Technical  Center  will  develop  a  classification  of  the  actions  that  require 
NEPA  documentation  and  report  the  costs  of  document  preparation.  The  costs 
will  distinguish  between  contract  costs  and  internal  costs.  Costs  will  attempt  to 
capture  all  relevant  Army  hours,  not  just  those  involved  in  the  actual  document 
preparation  and  review  process;  thus,  even  a  “contracted”  EA  would  include  many 
hours  of  Army  time  briefing  the  contractor.  The  program  objective  over  time  will 
be  to  identify  those  types  of  action  and  environmental  issues  that  are  consuming 
the  most  resources,  to  reduce  the  total  cost  of  documentation  through  developing  a 
strong  set  of  categorical  exclusions,  and  to  reduce  the  contract  costs  and  repetitive 
costs  through  the  development  of  Army  expertise. 

Recognized  Leadership 

Indicator  1.  Progress  Towards  the  CEQ  Award. 

It  is  not  expected  that  the  Army  will  win  the  CEQ  Award  the  first  time,  or  every 
time,  that  it  sets  out  to  do  so.  On  the  basis  of  the  results  of  the  CEQ  evaluations, 
ODEP  will  establish  indicators  of  performance  such  that  the  Army  can  work  off 
areas  of  weakness.  Thereafter,  if  the  Army  is  not  selected,  it  will  be  because  an¬ 
other  organization  also  has  top  marks  in  each  evaluation  area. 

The  NPM  also  will  develop  a  method  of  making  CEQ-type  awards  to  the  top¬ 
performing  organizations  within  the  Army. 
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Indicator  2.  Selection  of  Army  Activities  as  DoD  or  Other 
Agency  Models 


Each  year,  ODEP  will  record  DoD-level  (or  external  agency)  environmental  ini¬ 
tiatives  in  which  a  Service  model  is  selected  for  DoD-wide  adoption,  and  indicate 
which  of  those  are  selected  from  the  Army.  Interpretation  of  this  tabular  informa¬ 
tion  will  have  to  be  subjective.  However,  an  apparent  unwillingness  to  use  the 
Army  as  a  model  is  a  good  indicator  that  the  Army’s  environmental  program  is 
not  considered  a  leader. 

Responsibilities 


Many  of  the  responsibilities  below  are  included  in  AR  200-1  and  AR  200-2  as 
part  of  the  overall  responsibilities  for  environmental  and  NEPA  compliance.  This 
section  includes  only  those  responsibilities  for  executing  the  specific  actions  of 
this  plan  (i.e.,  they  add  to  but  do  not  supersede  the  responsibilities  identified  in 
AR  200-1  or  AR  200-2). 

1 .  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  for  Installations,  Logistics  and  Envi¬ 
ronment  (ASA[IL&E])  serves  as  the  Army’s  responsible  official  for  all  is¬ 
sues  involving  NEPA.  In  general,  those  issues  result  from  installation- 
related  activities,  which  fall  under  the  ASA(IL&E)  in  any  case.  However, 
the  ASA(RDA)  (see  below)  is  responsible  for  managing  the  environmental 
compliance  of  materiel  systems  as  defined  in  AR  70-1  .  ASA(IL&E)  must 
develop  a  formalized  working  arrangement  with  ASA(RDA)  to  ensure  a 
single  voice  in  the  materiel  arena.  In  addition,  the  ASA(IL&E)  must  en¬ 
sure  that  the  activities  of  the  ACSIM  ( in  this  plan,  especially  the  action 
tasked  to  the  NPM)  are  coordinated  with  the  programs  established  by  the 
ASA(IL&E). 

2.  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  for  Research,  Development,  and  Ac¬ 
quisition  (ASA[RDA])  has  responsibilities  as  defined  in  DoDI  5000.2, 

AR  70-1,  and  AR  200-2. 

3.  Acquisition  Program  Executive  Officers  have  responsibilities  as  defined  in 
DoDI  5000.2,  AR  70-1,  and  AR  200-2. 

4.  Acquisition  Program/Project/Product  Managers  have  responsibilities  as 
defined  in  DoDI  5000.2,  AR  70-1,  and  AR  200-2.  To  accomplish  the 
goals  of  this  plan,  those  managers  are  responsible  for  the  following: 

a.  Initiating  the  preparation  of  environmental  documentation  and  assess¬ 
ing  the  environmental  consequences  of  proposed  programs  and  proj¬ 
ects;  this  includes  tasking  support  agencies  (e.g.,  USAEC,  USACE 
activities,  and  supporting  installation  environmental  staffs)  with  analy- 
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ses  and  preparation  of  NEPA  documents  and  development  of  public 
involvement  activities 

b.  Circulating  and  reviewing  environmental  documents  at  the  same  time 
as  other  planning  documents 

c.  Coordinating  proposals,  environmental  documents,  and  public  affairs 
initiatives  with  all  appropriate  HQDA  agencies 

d.  Preparing  and  maintaining  the  official  record  copy  of  all  environmental 
documents  for  which  they  are  the  proponent 

e.  Developing  public  involvement  initiatives  as  appropriate. 

5.  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  for  Financial  Management 
(ASA[FM])  is  responsible  for  establishing  procedures  to  ensure  compli¬ 
ance  with  requirements  for  environmental  “exhibits”  (displays  of  support¬ 
ing  data)  to  be  provided  with  annual  authorization  requests.  With  regard 
to  NEPA,  the  ASA(FM)  is  responsible  for  developing  procedures  to  en¬ 
sure  that  new  resource  commitments  do  not  occur  without  appropriate 
NEPA  consideration.  In  the  context  of  this  plan,  the  ASA(FM)  must  co¬ 
ordinate  with  the  NPM  to  incorporate  those  procedures  into  the  NEPA  in¬ 
tegration  SOP. 

6.  The  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Installation  Management  is  responsible 
for  the  following: 

a.  Coordinating  and  monitoring  all  NEPA  activities  within  the  Army,  in¬ 
cluding  providing  oversight  for  NEPA-specific  program  management 
functions  of  ODEP 

b.  Providing  detailed  NEPA  implementation  procedures  to  proponents  of 
operations  and  activities  that  are  primarily  conducted  in  the  construc¬ 
tion,  base  realignment  and  closure,  and  land-use  and  master  planning 
functional  areas 

c.  Issuing  directives  as  needed  to  implement  the  provisions  of  this  plan 
and  providing  ODEP  and  the  NPM  with  the  authority  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  plan. 

7.  The  Office  of  the  Director  of  Environmental  Programs  serves  as  the  Army 
Staff  (ARSTAF)  point  of  contact  for  environmental  policy  and  program 
management  matters.  As  a  subordinate  element  of  the  ACSIM,  ODEP  is 
responsible  for  serving  as  the  proponent  for  AR  200-2,  overseeing  periodic 
updates  or  revisions  as  required,  and  managing  the  Army’s  NEPA  pro¬ 
gram.  Within  the  context  of  this  plan,  ODEP  is  responsible  for  designat- 
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ing,  and  for  providing  adequate  resources  to,  an  NPM,  who  will  accom¬ 
plish  the  following  tasks: 

a.  Monitoring  proposed  Army  policy  and  program  documents  that  have 
environmental  implications  to  determine  NEPA  compliance  require¬ 
ments  and  ensuring  integration  of  environmental  considerations  into 
the  decision-making  process 

b.  Maintaining  liaison  with  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget;  CEQ; 
USEPA;  and  other  federal,  state,  and  local  agencies  on  environmental 
policies  that  may  affect  the  Army;  this  liaison  will  assist  in  identifying 
and  evaluating  applicable  regulatory  policies  for  proposed  actions 

c.  Interacting  with  other  ARSTAF  elements  to  advocate  NEPA  compli¬ 
ance,  and  monitoring  development  of  Army  planning  documents  dur¬ 
ing  routine  ARSTAF  coordination  to  ensure  inclusion  of  NEPA 
requirements 

d.  Tracking  the  NEPA  compliance  status  of  major  Army  actions  identi¬ 
fied  through  management  decision  packages  and  other  appropriate 
elements  of  the  PPBES 

e.  Identifying  NEPA  funding  requirements  and  monitoring  RCS  1383  to 
ensure  that  requests  for  funding  for  major  NEPA  documentation  (e.g., 
EISs)  projects  are  included  in  the  MDEP  process 

f.  Establishing  and  measuring  appropriate  indicators  of  program  per¬ 
formance  in  integrating  NEPA  considerations  into  the  Army’s  plan¬ 
ning  and  decision-making  processes. 

8.  The  NEPA  Program  Manager  is  responsible  for  managing  the  Army’ s 
NEPA  program  and  accomplishing  the  tasks  enumerated  under  ODEP 
(listed  earlier). 

9.  The  U.S.  Army  Environmental  Center,  as  a  subordinate  element  of  ODEP, 
is  responsible  for  establishing,  staffing,  and  operating  a  NEPA  Technical 
Center  to  provide  interdisciplinary  technical  and  managerial  assistance  to 
Army  decision-makers  and  MACOM/installation  environmental  staffs  and 
to  perform  the  following  functions: 

a.  Performing  quality  control  reviews  of  all  Army  proponent  and  lead 
agency  EIS  documents  prior  to  submission  to  USEPA 

b.  Performing  similar  reviews  of  other  selected  NEPA  documents  on  a 
case-by-case  basis 
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c.  Performing  environmental  analyses  and  preparing  NEPA  documenta¬ 
tion  in  response  to  formal  requests  for  assistance  from  HQDA, 
MACOM,  or  installation  proponents 

d.  Developing  tools  for  improving  Army  NEPA  compliance  such  as 
NEPA  field  implementation  manuals,  boiler-plate  NEPA  documents 
for  common  Army  actions,  and  NEPA  handbooks 

e.  Operating  a  NEPA  hotline 

f.  Tracking  and  evaluating  mitigation  measures  committed  to  in  final  EA 
and  EIS  documents  to  ensure  proper  and  complete  implementation 

g.  Establishing  and  managing  a  NEPA  document  repository  and  auto¬ 
mated  information  management  system 

h.  Establishing  data  support  for,  and  tracking,  information  requirements 
established  by  ODEP  for  NEPA  monitoring  and  program  evaluation 

i.  Providing  for  NEPA  awareness  training  for  Army  planners  and  other 
nonenvironmental  decision-makers 

j.  Scheduling  and  conducting  periodic  Army  NEPA  conferences  as  re¬ 
quired. 

10.  The  NEPA  Technical  Center  will  accomplish  activities  listed  under 
USAEC,  above. 

11.  Heads  of  HQDA  (ARSTAF)  agencies  have  responsibilities  designated  in 
AR  200-2.  Within  the  context  of  this  plan,  attention  is  drawn  to  these  du¬ 
ties: 

a.  Ensuring  compliance  with  NEPA  policies  and  procedures,  and  prepa¬ 
ration  of  appropriate  environmental  documents,  when  implementing 
programs  and  actions  within  their  areas  of  responsibility  except  for 
state-funded,  non-federal  operations  of  the  Army  National  Guard.3 

b.  Coordinating  with  the  NPM  to  ensure  that  appropriate  NEPA  integra¬ 
tion  procedures  are  recorded  in  the  NEPA  Integration  SOP. 

12.  The  Judge  Advocate  General  is  responsible  for  providing  legal  advice  and 
assistance  with  the  interpretation  of  NEPA  and  other  applicable  federal 
statutes  and  implementing  regulations,  and  with  applicable  state  and  local 
statutes  and  implementing  regulations. 


3  As  state-level  activities,  these  are 


exempt  from  NEPA,  which  only  addresses  federal  actions. 
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13.  The  Surgeon  General  (SG)  is  responsible  for  health  and  welfare  aspects  of 
environmental  reviews  submitted  to  HQDA.  In  practice,  those  reviews  are 
generally  tasked  to  the  U.S.  Army  Center  for  Health  Promotion  and  Pre¬ 
ventive  Medicine. 

14.  The  Chief  of  Public  Affairs  (CPA)  has  responsibilities  established  in 

AR  200-2.  In  the  context  of  this  plan,  CPA  also  is  responsible  for  cooper¬ 
ating  with  the  Technical  Center  to  develop  a  guidance  manual  on  the  con¬ 
duct  of  public  hearings  under  NF.PA 

15.  The  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Legislative  Liaison  is  responsible  for  notifying 
members  of  Congress  of  impending  proposed  actions  of  national  concern 
or  interest. 


16.  The  Director  of  Program  Analysis  and  Evaluation  is  responsible  for  the 
following: 

a.  Ensuring  that  NEPA  considerations  are  fully  integrated  across  all 
functions,  programs,  and  subprograms  during  the  programming  phase 
of  the  PPBES,  especially  during  reviews  and  analyses  of  fiscal  pro¬ 
grams,  requirements,  resource  planning,  and  resource  allocation  for  the 
program  years 

b.  Reviewing  final  management  decision  package  input  to  identify  those 
that  may  require  NEPA  documentation,  and  furnishing  the  resulting 
MDEP  listing  to  NPM  for  use  in  tracking  status  and  providing  appro¬ 
priate  guidance  to  proponents 

c.  Ensuring  that  program  objective  memorandum  guidance  specifically 
addresses  NEPA  requirements  and  resources. 

17.  The  Director  of  the  Army  Safety  Office  is  responsible  for  ensuring  that 
NEPA  considerations  are  integrated  into  Army  safety  policies,  procedures, 
objectives,  and  evaluation  standards  where  appropriate. 

18.  The  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel  (DCSPER)  is  responsible  for  the 
following: 

a.  Undertaking  requisite  manpower  staffing  studies  to  identify  Army  re¬ 
quirements  for  NEPA  professionals  at  all  organizational  levels 

b.  Integrating  NEPA  staffing  requirements  into  existing  civilian  person¬ 
nel  recruiting  and  retention  programs 

c.  Coordinating  with  ODEP  and  NPM  to  address  the  need  for  environ¬ 
mental  training  or  certification  requirements  for  appropriate  military 
and  civilian  personnel  positions  or  position  types,  and  implementing 
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the  identification,  certification,  and  skills  coding  of  NEPA-qualified 
civilian  employees 

d.  Directing  modification  of  Army  Civilian  Training,  Education,  and  De¬ 
velopment  System  plans  to  reflect  NEPA-specific  environmental 
courses  or  awareness  training  for  all  career  programs  as  appropriate. 

19.  The  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Operations  and  Plans  (DCSOPS)  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  following: 

a.  Integrating  NEPA  procedures  into  Field  Manual  100-5,  Operations, 
and  all  other  regulations,  field  manuals,  and  associated  publications  for 
which  DCSOPS  is  the  proponent 

b.  Providing  (with  the  assistance  of  NPM  and  the  Technical  Center)  de¬ 
tailed  NEPA  implementation  procedures  for  decision  processes  on  ex¬ 
ercise,  operations,  and  training  activities  outside  the  TRADOC  arena. 

20.  Major  Army  Command  (MACOM)  commanders;  the  Chief  National 
Guard  Bureau;  and  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve  Commander  have  responsibili¬ 
ties  identified  in  AR  200-2. 

MACOM  NEPA  staff  specialists  are  responsible  for  assisting  the  MACOM 
commander  in  carrying  out  the  responsibilities  noted  in  AR200-2,  moni¬ 
toring  the  command’s  status  on  program  indicators  established  in  the  sec¬ 
tion  entitled  “Program  Evaluation  Factors,”  and  briefing  the  commander  as 
needed  on  those  responsibilities  and  indicators.  They  are  also  specifically 
responsible,  with  the  assistance  of  the  MACOM  environmental  coordina¬ 
tor,  for  maintaining  awareness  of  pending  actions  in  the  five  proponent  ar¬ 
eas,  ensuring  that  appropriate  NEPA  documents  are  prepared  at  the 
MACOM  level  or  installation  level  as  appropriate,  contributing  to  decision 
processes,  and  facilitating  the  use  of  external  resources  through  the  Tech¬ 
nical  Center  as  needed. 

21.  The  Commanding  General,  U.S.  Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Command 
(TRADOC)  is  responsible  (in  addition  to  those  responsibilities  that  apply 
to  MACOM  commanders,  above)  for  the  following: 

a.  With  assistance  from  the  Technical  Center,  systematically  incorporat¬ 
ing  NEPA  considerations  into  all  training  and  doctrines  as  manuals 
and  programs  of  instruction  are  updated 

b.  Assisting  the  Technical  Center  in  the  development  of  NEPA  awareness 
products  appropriate  to  military  audiences,  including  videotapes,  com¬ 
puter-aided  instruction,  manuals,  or  other  student  materials,  as  well  as 
guidance  or  training  aids  for  use  by  training  developers  or  instructors. 
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22.  Major  Subordinate  Commands,  Installations  (Base  Operations 
[BASOPS]);  Army  Reserve  Commands,  activity  (facility),  unit  (non- 
BASOPS);  Major  U.S.  Army  Reserve  Command  Commanders;  and  the 
State  Adjutants  General  are  responsible  for  all  those  actions  established 
for  MACOM  commanders  above  (modified  to  reflect  their  level  of  com¬ 
mand).  Environmental  staff  members  at  these  levels  are  responsible  for 
the  activities  established  above  for  the  MACOM  environmental  staff, 
modified  to  reflect  their  level  of  command. 

23.  Installation  Commanders  are  responsible  for  all  those  actions  established 
for  MACOM  commanders  above  (modified  to  reflect  their  level  of  com¬ 
mand).  In  addition,  they  are  responsible  for  ensuring  that  all  responsible 
officials  (including  all  unit  commanders)  receive  environmental  awareness 
training  that  provides  adequate  familiarity  with  installation  environmental 
requirements,  as  well  as  enabling  those  personnel  to  identify  potential  en¬ 
vironmental  impacts  from  a  proposed  or  planned  action  appropriate  at  their 
level. 

24.  Installation  Tenant  Unit  Commanders  are  responsible  for  the  following: 

a.  Complying  with  installation  planning  processes  and  environmental  re¬ 
quirements  as  would  be  expected  of  an  organic  unit 

b.  Coordinating  with  the  tenant  unit’s  parent  command  to  ensure  that 
parent  mission  requirement  and  installation  mission  and  environmental 
requirements  are  synchronized. 

25.  Unit  Commanders  are  responsible  for  the  following: 

a.  Ensuring  that  unit  operations  comply  with  all  applicable  environmental 
regulations  as  summarized  in  installation  regulations,  including  those 
of  installations  to  which  a  unit  may  be  temporarily  assigned  for  train¬ 
ing 

b.  Being  aware  of  general  environmental  regulations  and  principles  in  or¬ 
der  to  be  able  to  determine  whether  a  planned  action  may  have  envi¬ 
ronmental  considerations  and,  if  so,  for  coordinating  this  action  in 
advance  with  appropriate  staff  members. 

26.  Installation  Environmental  Coordinators  and  NEPA  staff  specialists  are 
responsible  for  the  following: 

a.  Assisting  installation  activities  (both  organic  and  tenants)  in  the  deci¬ 
sion-making  process  by  providing,  or  providing  for,  NEPA  expertise 
where  appropriate 
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b.  Reviewing  NEPA  documents  for  technical  accuracy  and  suitability  for 
the  installation  commander’s  approval  and  public  release. 
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Appendix  C 

Glossary 


ACSIM 

Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Installation  Management 

AESAP 

Army  Environmental  Strategic  Action  Plan 

AMC 

Army  Materiel  Command 

AR 

Army  Regulation 

ARNG 

Army  National  Guard 

ARSTAF 

Army  Staff 

ASA(FM) 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Financial  Management 

ASA(IL&E) 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  for  Installations,  Logistics, 
and  Environment 

ASA(RDA) 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  for  Research,  Develop¬ 
ment,  and  Acquisition 

BASOPS 

Base  Operations 

BCRA 

Base  Closure  and  Realignment  Act 

BRAC 

base  realignment  and  closure 

CATEX 

categorical  exclusion 

CEQ 

Council  on  Environmental  Quality 

CERCLA 

Comprehensive  Environmental  Respose,  Compensation, 
and  Liability  Act 

CFR 

Code  of  Federal  Regulations 

CIS 

capital  investment  strategy 

CPA 

Chief  of  Public  Affairs 

DCSOPS 

Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Operations  and  Plans 

DCSPER 

Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel 

DD 

Defense  Department 

DEIS 

draft  environmental  impact  statement 

DoD 

Department  of  Defense 

DoDD 

Department  of  Defense  Regulation 

DoDI 

Department  of  Defense  Instruction 
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EA 

environmental  assessment 

ECAS 

Environmental  Compliance  Assessment  System 

EIS 

environmental  impact  statement 

EPCRA 

Emergency  Planning  and  Community  Right-to-Know  Act 

FEIS 

final  environmental  impact  statement 

FIFRA 

Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act 

FONSI 

finding  of  no  significant  impact 

FWS 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

FY 

fiscal  year 

GS 

General  Schedule 

HQDA 

Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Army 

IG 

inspector  general 

JAG 

Judge  Advocate  General 

LMI 

Logistics  Management  Institute 

LRC 

long-range  component 

MACOM 

major  Army  command 

MBE 

management  by  exception 

MBO 

management  by  objective 

MDEP 

management  decision  package 

MILCON 

military  construction 

MOA 

memorandum  of  agreement 

NEPA 

National  Environmental  Policy  Act 

NPM 

NEPA  program  manager 

OCLL 

Office  of  the  Chief  of  Legislative  Liaison 

ODEP 

Office  of  the  Director  of  Environmental  Programs 

Pub.L. 

Public  Law 

PPBES 

Planning,  Programming,  Budgeting,  and  Execution  System 

RCRA 

Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery  Act 

RCS 

Reports  Control  System 

REC 

record  of  environmental  consideration 

RPMP 

Real  Property  Master  Plan 

SARA 

Superfund  Amendments  and  Reauthorization  Act 
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scs 

SG 

SOP 

SOW 

SRC 

SSDCOM 

TRADOC 

TSCA 

U.S.C. 

USACE 

USACHPPM 

USAEC 

USAEHSC 

USEPA 


Glossary 


Soil  Conservation  Service 

Surgeon  General 

standard  operation  procedure 

statement  of  work 

short-range  component 

Space  and  Strategic  Defense  Command 

Training  and  Doctrine  Command 

Toxic  Substances  Control  Act 

United  States  Code 

U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 

U.S.  Army  Center  for  Health  Promotion  and  Preventive 
Medicine 

U.S.  Army  Environmental  Center 

U.S.  Army  Engineering  and  Housing  Support  Center 

U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
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